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NO. I. BAR@LAY-ST., FIVE DOORS FROM BROADWAY, T be 
OFFICE DIRECTLY eonearte THE ASTOR HOUSE. NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AU GU ST 3, 1850. VOL. XX.—N?. 24, 
- SRE Ee 
fo Correspondents. | [Exit Shaly and boy. Enter an outsider, rather timid, but desires to Mischief beat Allowance. Excess. 
H. L. B.--Much obliged for your box of Trout ; they reached us in capital condition. | buy some marketing. Sees the wagon, but not the sign.] wechiey oea 9 9.39 0:394 
W. B. B.—Can send you an italian Greyhound, one of the handsomest you ever saw, | Sectibtenuithenlh eneuiel timid] StOWORS. «scccves oy re 0066 PEE wasecenvee 
for $50; heis one yearold. Ora King Charles Spaniel. same age, for $40 | occas ood morning (timidly). Sea Serpent..... AA ee Oe GRO nvcocscces 
We can now supply © Rist rate Trotting Sulky fr 200. a ae as | . (curtly)—Yes—taters ? Kate 8:51 2.200. voce SBTE cccccseces Grldh 
A. G. C.—Such a young Terrier as you describe can be sent for $15. A fine Pointer for N alt tale all bap ; G W 
$75. There are no Stag Hounds here ; the cost of importing a very fine couple would not. O.—No. Have you—— EO. WOODWARD, 
be much less than $200. . P a ; : Cc. (short)—Ternups ? Cuas. P. GAGE, Judges. 
T. S. F.—No two horses have trotted 100 miles in 10 hours in harness, unless the time | ANDREW DorGAN, 


deducted for stoppages is subtracted from the whole time. 

“ Quilp.”,—We presume we can find you a second hand Chariot ; a handsome new one | 
costs about $800. There are no English Tilburys for two horses ; we presume you refer 
to the curricle, of which there is but one driven here. 

W. C.—English Side Saddles with three horns (the leaping horn included.) can be ob- 
tained here for $75; of course this price is for an article of superb workmanship and 
beauty. . 

R. L G.—The cost of getting your traps through the Custom House was some $17 to 
$20. The bills were forwarded to you by Mr. R., some weeks since. | 

T. B.—The “ T.” has again been placed on our exchange list. 

Will any one inform us at what price we can obtain a good Devon Bull Calf, of pure 
blood, of from six to twelve months old? 

C. L. G.—Will send you an Italian Greyhound in a day or two. | 

Who has “an old Pelter”’ that can go in the neighborhood of 2:40, that can be had | 
cheap ? 

WH. W.—Have received the case of “native Kentuck Wine,’’ but have not seen | 
your friend M. C. yet. 

B.—“ Off Sandy Hook”’ is not New York nor Jersey City. by “a long shot.”’ 

A great number of original communications are on file for next week’s paper. Several 
commissions, not referred to above, have been put in hand, or executed, during the week. 














TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“Spirit of the Times” has been induced to ffer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
sion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock. 

Carriage and Saddle Horses. 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits. etc. 
Gung. Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments 

Fishing Tackle, Etc. etc. ete. 

An experience of many years, anda familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others. will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted | 
to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. 
dressed to Wm. T. Porter)—must be post paid. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, AUGUST 3, 1850 | 


a 


Carriages and Harness. 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds 
Sail and Row Boats, 
Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 





Where a choice of transit, by 
All letters—(ad- | 
March 1, 1845 











-PERTATERS AND TERNUPS. 


About a stone’s throw (by Telegraph) to the southward of the Empire 
State, lies a country sometimes known as the ‘‘ Palmetto State.” It does 
raise a fair “‘ crop” of spicy yarns, ‘‘ en this is one of ’em.”’ 

C a is something of a village, and noted as being cumbered by a 
wag of a young doctor, or perhaps it were better to say that it contained 
a bran new, bright, and polished journeyman sawbones, just out of his 
time, and who loved a practical joke beyond all things else. Notwith- 
standing he was pitiless, sparing neither age, sex, or condition, and as 
ready to hoax a friend as a stranger, he never lacked assistance from his 
acquaintance whenever he had concocted a “stringer.” All are ready to 
assist a guy, consequently our ‘“ Pills” was at no loss for coadjutors. 

Premise 3d.—The parallelogram which constitutes the “‘ square” of the 
‘* settlins” afore-written, is devoted to the business portion of the place, 
and contains several hotels, groceries, and what not, with ‘‘ quiet re- 
treats” for the ‘‘ sovereigns,” who there most do congregate. Of course 
the ‘‘ square” is the market-place, and in one portion of it may always 
be found the farmers of the vicinity, with the products of their vegetable 
gardens, and fruit “‘ plantins.” The ‘‘ Cracker” brings in his load, plants 
it near the walk, and waits for a bid. 

An early bird was our doctor, and he generally “‘ raked a worm” be- | 
fore breakfast. Sauntering round the market one morning, he espied a, 
brawny Cracker ’tendin a load of vegetables, upon the top of which was 
displayed a placard, fastened a la finger-post, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 





PERTATERS AND TERNUPS. 
One second, and all was arranged. With spectacles upon nose, and face | 
elongated, with every appearance of an anxious inquirer, the doctor bus- 
tled up to the owner of the “ fruit.” 

Dr.—Good morning, stranger. * 

Cracker—Good morn’n. 

Dr.—What have you got to sell ? 

C. (pointing to placard)—Pertaters en ternups. 

Dr.—Got any eggs ? 

C.—No, I didn’t bring none. 
With this the Dr. boomed, and making for the first grocery, he ‘‘ put 
the boss on the lay.” Ben broke for the Cracker, and a colloquy like the 

following ensued :— 

Ben—Good morn’n, stranger. 

C.—Good morn’n. 

Ben—W hat you got to sell? 

C. (again pointing to placard)—Pertaters en ternups. 

Ben—Got any eggs ? 

C. (looking testy)—Aiggs? Aiggs be d——1! 

Ad interim, the Dr. had inserted himself into another “‘ quiet retreat,” 
where his instructions were duly repeated, and were carried out by Ike 
in this wise— 

Ike (approaching)— Good morning, stranger. 

C. (eyeing him)—Goon morn’n. 

Tke—Wot ev you got to sell ? 

C. (pointing, and eyeing Ike very sharp)—Pertaters en ternups. 

Ike (anxiously)—Got any eggs ? 

C. (looking fight at Ike)—Wo—Aiggs? h—/, no! 

Neanwhile the energetic Dr. had accomplished his fourth eye-opener, 
and enlisted the proprietor of the establishment in furtherance of the 
joke. Shaly, taking along with him a boy who toted a pair of very large 
baskets, presented himself to our vegetable tender. Shaly—obese, rubi- | 
cund, coatless, fine teeth, age 30, weight 260lbs.; boy, age 40, weight | 
110, mouth open on the back, several teeth, lips resembling a railroad 
embankment, eyes (of course) spread. | 

Shaly— Good morning, stranger? (interrogatively). | 

C. (looks at boy, and points to placard)—Good morn’n. 

Shaly—What have you got to sell ? 

C. (surprised, but still points)—Pertaters en ternups. 

Shaly (backing out a little, as if disappointed)—Got any eggs ? 

C. (first at Shaly and then at boy)—Arces ! in them baskets! 





| marks—] 


oe = | Spe R. Stewart.... 4:42:16 .. 

| Yacht, 17 4-12......... G. Cullum .... 4:58:54 .. Silver Pitcher, 75 
) Undine, 83... ..0.. 
| Doubloon,.......+. 
| Ingersoll,‘14..... 
SS ete 


QO. (deprecatingly)—No. Have got got any 

C. (wrathfully)—Aiggs en be d——d to yer? No, Sir. 

[Outsider leaves. Appears another of the Doctor’s crowd. Examines 
cart and Cracker. Sees a box in front, and fixing his eye upon it, re- 





Good morning, stranger. 

C. (slowly)—Good morn’n. 

Pur.—What have you got to sell ? 

C. (measuring our friend from head to heel, and evidently suspecting a 
hoax. Gent very grave, sedate, and business-like, anxiously awaits an 
answer. C. satisfied, says smilingly)—Pertaters en ternups. 

Pur. (Craning forward, and looking at box in wagon)—Got any eggs ? 

C. (seizing ‘‘ taters” in one hand and ‘‘ternups” in t’other, shouts)—/Js 
them aiggs? Kin yousee? Em /aiggs? NO,SIR! 

It would be an endless task to recount the dialogues of the various in- 
dividuals who were ‘‘ sent up” by our Dr. to purchase eggs; suffice it to 
say that after ‘‘ tendin’ his load” during market hours, our unlucky 
jokee, badgered and baited with a constant recurrence of the inquiry for 
embryo hens, not having succeeded in disposing of any of his “‘ roots,” 
concluded to ‘‘ hitch up,” and put for home and ‘‘ a market.” 

On the outskirt of the ‘‘ settlins,” and on the Cracker’s road home- 
wards, stood a hotel, kept by a very worthy, jolly personage, yclept Ma- 
bin. Now Mabe was the soul of good nature, and very attentive to his 
guests, whether of high or low degree. The boys did say that he drank 
—if he did not. how did he attain his rotundity ? 

Our ‘‘ pertaters” was acquainted with Mabe, and as he never omitted 
calling on his way out, he /it. Of course Mabe was innocent of the 
*‘string.” Mabe, hearing wheels, rolls himself out on the “ pizarro,” 
and hailed, as our friend was hitching old Ball for a short stop. Said 
Mabe—Good morning, neighbor. 

C. (carelessly )—Good morn’n. 

Mabe—What have you got to sell? 

C. (pricking up his ears, and advancing up the steps towards Mabe)— 
Hey ? 

Mabe—What have you got to sell there? (pointing to the cart). 

‘* Pertaters” paused a moment, and thrusting his hand into his pocket, 
drew forth an ancient jack-knife, the blade of which, from its numerous 
applications to a grindstone, was abbreviated to the length of about two 
inches. Opening it with a jerk, taking a firm grasp, and poising it threat- 
eningly, he slowly and impressively said—* Pertaters end ternups, Ma- 
bin—but don’t yer say arccs, Mabin! Ef yer do, I'll sample yer giz- 
zard!” SPoonDRIFT. 








MOBILE REGATTAS, ETC. 


Mosicr. June 29th, 1850. 
Porter, of the potent ‘ Spirit,’ thou autocrat of turf and theatre, 
thou Minos and Rhadamanthos rolled into one! sole judge of bet and, 
beast, please resolve me this: A. matches his horse against B.’s mare for. 
$000 a side, mile heats, 3 in5, governed by Club rules—same as your last. | 
The mare wins first and second heats, and comes out first on the third, | 
when foul riding is charged, and sustained. By the rule the penalty of, 
foul riding is a ‘‘distance,” but the judges merely gave the horse the heat, 
and ordered them to go again. A. refused, not believing the Court had dis- 
cretionary power; but B. went round and claimed the race. To whom 
does the money belong? Decide this, and then I’ll tell you all about the 
Regatta. | 
/Vote.—By the new Club Rules adopted here in March, 1848, the penalty 
for foul riding is that a horse shall be distanced. By the old Rules, it 
was within the discretion of the Judges to distance a horse or take the 


' heat from him. 


I am not going to bother you, or myself, with the worn-out exordiums 


| about the bright day and rosy clouds being rivalled only by the eyes and 


lips of those more lovely still, and all that kind of thing. With a due 
feeling of Byron’s quiz on the old-fashioned apostrophes to the three 
graces, the four seasons, the five acts, the six fighting brothers, the seven 


sleepers, the octave of notes, or the ‘‘ nine of diamonds,” I hold a defer- 


ential fear of ‘*‘ Hail Muse! et cetera !” and so proceed at once with the 
business on hand. 

In the Point Clear Regatta there were eight regular entries, and two 
outsiders. Some of those expected were not there, or not entered. There 
were four of the first class, and the same of the second and third. None. 
was of the size of your Maria, nor quite of the ultra speed of her | 
conqueror. Besides these were two outsiders, the Forsyth and Vision. ' 
The latter is new, just from your city (there called the Robt. Fish, from | 
her builder), and of which the highest expectations are entertained. The 
former was nowhere, but the quondam ‘ Fish” came in third. 

No less than five steamers came loaded with live freight from the city, 
so there was just some one there to see. 

Betting was altogether in favor of the Stewart, and, after the start, as 
high as 3 to 1 was given; few others were thought of in the prevailing 
speculative opinions. 

In placing, the Sea Serpent was to windward, the Stewart next, then 
the Kate, and the Mischief to leeward. The smaller boats followed. 

At the gun-fire all got off well, but the Mischief, to clear the ruck, 
quickly changed her tactics and her tack, making a short one towards the 
‘* Spit.” When fairly out, and all could stretch away, the Stewart was 
seen keeping a little to windward, but closely waited upon by the Mis- 
chief; so closely that, on making a tack,.the Mischief shot ahead, and left 
the Stewart astern and to leeward, rounding the first stake-boat some 37 
seconds ahead. At the next, she was 2:30 in advance, and coming home, 
3:12; thus evincing her superiority on each point. All the boats came 
out the same as they rounded each of the stakes. 

Tabular statement of Mobile 1st Regatta, at Point Clear, Thursday, 
27th June, 1850; starting five minutes after 3 P. M. :— 

Entries. Owner. Time coming in. Prize. 
Mischief, 36ft..........Mobile Club.... 4:33:25 .. Silver Pitcher, $110 
Roger Stewart, 30 11-12. Fetters & Co... 4:36:37 .. Goblet & Salver, 50 
Sea Serpent, 27 9:12.... Robinson, N. 0. 4:40:13 .. 





... Saunders, N. 0. 5:03:57 .. Silver Basket, 40 
.... Robinson, N. O. 4:57:12... Two Goblets, 40 
--+++ Smiley........ motpld... 

»eeeee J, Lesesore .... 4:37:43 .. not in the race. 


Between the Mischief and the Kate a private match was made. a short 
time since, to come off in four days after the Regatta. It takes place on 
Monday. 

On the fourth of July, I presume, most of these boats—at least, the 
Sea Serpent, Mischief, and Stewart—will meet again in the long-legged 
race from Orleans to Pass Christian, a distance of sixty miles, through 
shallows and deeps, over oyster-beds and sand-spits. There will be more 
need of good sailing, and piloting too, than when in broad day the stake- 
boats are all in view. 

Mobile is growing daily. There never has been a time—in sixteen 
years—when our mechanics in every branch have been so well and so 
constantly employed as through this past year. Every brick is bespoke 
before the clay is dug, and our saw mills are as busy as you never saw 
mills. Each coming season is bound to be more and more busy. Our 
rail road is showing “‘ a local habitation and a name,” and factories, dry 
docks, plank roads, and other public enterprises, are daily perfecting. 
The future of Mobile is bright, and property of every kind is hourly en- 
hancing. Adieu, CHARLES. 





Mosite, July 18th. 1850. 

Dear ** Pic.’—A scene more charmingly picturesque than our regatta 
presented yesterday can scarcely be imagined. There was no object what- 
ever to mar the purely aquatic character of the occasion. No long, un- 
gainly wharf, no unsightly houses, flat shores, or rotting drift wood; all 
was graceful, active, picturesque. That this is no fancy sketch, you may 
judge when told the spot was the centre of our lovely bay, that showed 
scarcely a ripple on its surface, over which glided every imaginable kind 
of elegant craft—steamers, crowded with excited and delighted specta- 
tors; schooners, that paused for a while in their mere carrying trade to 
mingle with the pleasure-seekers, and add another feature to the face of 
things ; row-boats and tiny skiffs glided about in graceful variety, carry- 
ing the fancy to scenes of Naples or Venice. All was motion, grace, and 


| beauty. The fourteen race-boats, from the staunch Mischief to the pretty 
‘little Laura, glided over the smooth and glassy water, having no present 


resting place, until the steamboat Farmer dropped her anchor, and indi- 
cated the starting place to the graceful Stewart, entitled by lot to the 
windward position, and then the whole varied fleet, one by one, took the 
same range upon her lee, with anchors out and jibs down. In the pretty 
little bay-boat Cora, and with her jolly, clever, happy Captain Joe, we 
had a delightful opportunity of witnessing the scene. Close by the start- 
ing point lay the huge form of the British ship Superb, lately saved from 
wreck, and waiting now for a sale—not sail. On the elevated forecastle of 
this large vessel, and shaded by a friendly awning, we watched in quiet 
the good order and excellent start of the little fleet. Ranged alongside 
was the graceful Seadrift, with eight oars manned by her gay and hand- 
some fellows, and bottles of the sparkling began to pop all over the deck 
of the Cora, like fire-crackers on the ‘‘ Glorious Fourth.” 

At the gun fire, up went jibs and in came anchors, and then away went 
the smaller craft, taking the lead awhile, as little people sometimes do ; 
but soon the larger craft singled themselves out, and left ‘‘ the ruck,” as 
turfmen term the crowd, behind, and the real contest began. Now comes 
out the Mischief, and quietly overhauls the Rhodes ; then the Stewart does 
the same. But it is impossible to follow the progress of each one sepa- 
rately, although, as they neared the first stake to windward, they were 
sufficiently far apart to be distinguished. 

Little time elapsed before we saw the Mischief obey Johnson’s turf rule 
—take the lead and keep it. On every point of sailing she did the same, 
and came home an easy winner, nearly eight minutes ahead of the Stew- 
art, and she leading the Rhodes about six minutes. 


Position at the start, at 2:56 P. M. :— y, 
FIRST CLASS. al 
Roger Stewart.........+. Holly...... eocieggecce'ewl GMD 
Rhodes..... Riaiatatouiarers eles Robingon....isses.eeee. Bel 
idle ide atasins oases Mobile Club......+.ee00+ SO:113 
SECOND CLASS. 
WIN 2 coveiieiadie: ove ee sémigsinase Me 
Stingaree ....cescccsees Stingaree Club.......... 23:6 
Hiern. ...... atdeveeeees Ensign.....e+eee. coeveee 
RO eS EE DWNON Gs ose iw aeademssd 27:10 


THIRD CLASS. 


Witt... cccisinninvn rides hdesawenneena an 
PINAL aie ay010:9:4::80:0:6 6.4.0 6 EE io 9 Gata  epeuatee: 

Blue Bird.......... vee SPOMCr.. 1. ee Peceeceees 13:4 
Pratides, JP. %.. cecve cde ON Gi ieee wee 15:84 
Ingersoll ....e.eeeee+e  SMiley ceveeseceeeeeeeees = 
Emily ..ccccsccccccces Malone....... chee eeqeesien ae 
a en ee GOP 6 ous. 4540000000 coc. —— 


I give you the official report of the coming out, as politely tendered me 
by the Judges :— 


1. Mischief......... 4:56:00—First Class.........1st prize. 
2. Stewart....... .-5:03:45— seeeeeees ad prize. 
3. Rhodes.......... 5:09:55— ss“ se teeeees 

4. Kate........ ...-5:13:15—Second Class........18t prize. 
5. Undine ......... §:16:55— % eececcee ead prize. 
6. Stingaree ....... §:21:37— reegecaes 

7. Hiern....ccvsees §.39:00— eccececes 

8. Vacht.....sscee- 5:41:30—Third Class..... .... Ist prize. 
9. Frances, Jr .....5:53:40— a ceeeeee ead prize. 
10. Ingersoll.......- 5:53:44— ove e coeiee 

Four others, not placed. 


8. 8S. Jones, 
ANDREW DoRGAN, 
JosEPH CASE, 

The Mischief had to allow the Stewart 2:15, thus having 5:30 to spare 
over all. The Stewart also beat the Rhodes five minutes clear. 

The prizes were delivered to the victors in the Mansion House, and are 
of the most substantial and useful kind. Their intrinsic value, too, 1s 
far greater than customary on such occasions elsewhere. ; ; 

Everything passed off in the very best humor, and gave entire satis- 
faction to both competitors and visitors. 

We were favored with the presence of but two of your Orleans or 
Biloxi boats—the Rhodes and Stingaree. : 

Our beautiful new comer, ‘‘ The Vision,” did not join in the race at all. 
She is as graceful and elegant as her name implies, and measures thirty 
feet one inch. First Private. 

N. O. Picayune. 


A Merry Geste of Qvene Victoria.—Ye Qvene, beynge atte a game, 
was asked bye ye comysyoneres off ye wudes and foresies, wyche sorte off 
bryges itt myte seme gude to her shude be inne ye Regente eis park ; 
wheratte, waxinge wroth withe ye comysyoneaes,, quothe she, “« Hange 
ye bryges!” whereuponue they didde make ym suspensyonne bryges. 
And this I have fromme a gude wrytere, 

A very fat man (for the purpose of quizzing Dr. , of N———-,) 
asked him to prescribe for his complaint, which, he declared, was sleep- 
ing with his mouth open. ‘ Oo ih 

‘ Sir,” said the doctor, ‘‘ your disease is incurable. Your skin 1s too 
short, so that when you shut your eyes your mouth opens.” 


Judges. 











The Spirit of the Cimes. 
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LETTER FROM ‘“‘THE DUKE,’’ 
OUR SPECIAL CITY OF ELMS CORRESPONDENT, 


Effects of the last “ Spirit"—New Haven a Watering-place—Parties, not Politi- 
cal—Yachting—The Cruise of the Gimerack—Disaster—Approaching Com- 
mencement—Stoodent’s Widows—Bonnard at Ball Spring—Gen. de Bon- 

ars. 

Pear Friend “*Spirit.”"—As your voluntary and privileged special 
correspondent, I deem it my duty to keep you and your readers au cou- 
rant with the news and fun(!) of this, by no means unimportant, city, at 
least to those dwelling in this ‘‘ section of the country,” and myself in 
particular, who have, for the present, established a pied a terre here. 

Besides the native beauties—which are not few—either among the | 
haute volee of the Avenue and Temple Street, or among the other set in 
Meadow Street and the purlieus to the west of Chapel Street, dwelling, as 
they do, in their papa’s and mama’s fanciful wooden houses, and seem- 
ing, in consequence, when partly hidden behind the blinds, like roses and 
posies peeping from the inside of a dressy hat, with the lid of the bonnet! 
box half way open—there are, I say, importations that would enchant | 
even Mayberry in the play, as did the widow, and were I (as I one | 
day may be,) a monk, I believe I should wish that vows of love were | 
compatible with the vows already taken. My dear “ Tall Son,” if you) 
could but see how many tall daughters of the sunny South, with their 
bright eyes, as well as delicate, distinguees and blooming daughters of 
the pale North, there are now ‘‘round these diggins,” you might think it | 
worth while to come up. 

The effects of spirits are sometimes, we all know, anything but agreea- 
ble, but yours, of Saturday, had the opposite after effect generally pro- 
duced—for not only did the first draught of fun quite intoxicate people | 
here with delight, but even the next morning, and the next, the mirth had | 
not subsided, and a Mr. P—— declared his dyspepsia was nearly gone. 
The ladies are now, notwithstanding the labors of Temperance Societies, 
taking to “‘ Spirits,” and the next thing they will be after will be taking to 
Porter, I should not wonder. 

Many persons think that certain parts of Mrs. Partington’s letter were 
obscure, because they saw others rolling (literally) as did our Doctor, on 
the floor with laughter, while they saw nothing in that particular place 
to laugh at. 

Our good City of Ellums is becoming a watering-place in earnest. 
People were always more famous here for drinking water than anything | 
else, though some years ago, before the teetotal system came in force, it | 
might have been styled a cidering place. Strangers are flocking here in- 
stead of to Saratoga this year, at least many who used to visit the Springs | 
where Congress water and parvenus were, and are to be found, are re- 
pairing to our springs—springs of learning, of course—and exchanging 
the bewildered society of finely dressed nowveauz riches, for the pleasant 
circles of New England gentry. We don’t talk of aristocracy here, but 
leave that to New York fashionables. Lately a number of large parties | 
have been given, differing little (excepting in being more select,) from 
those given at up-town mansions in Gotham. By the way, yes, there is 
one material difference, you don’t see so much gilding—outside patching 
up not being so much needed—and ladies here do not dance what Mrs. 
Partington calls ‘‘ the Poker,” nor do they waltz any, but take a two-and- 
two, arm-in-arm march, to rather a doleful tune, when fifty or sixty peo- 
ple (to use the words of a young lady describing it to me,) dance, or walk, 
or amble the figure of eight, twisting in and out of the drawing-room 
doors, just before supper. The first specimen of this kind of thing I wit- 
nessed at a charming soiree, not a hundred miles from Temple Street. 


And now for the sporting intelligence. Query asks ‘‘ What has become 
of the yachts?” I can tell him about one; I can give him some ‘‘ conver- 
sation” respecting the cruise of the ‘‘ Gimcrack,” a yacht which, ofcourse, 
nobody ever heard spoken of—nor they never heard J. L. Stevens spoken 
of neither. About as jovial a crew as ever went down to the sea in ships, 
‘* The Duke” included—“ a chiel amang them takin’ notes”—sailed in the 
aforesaid Gimcrack from the port of New Haven, on Monday morning, 
the 15th, at 8 o’clock, A. M., with—I was going to say flying colors—not 
colors, though, because our flag was piratical, heralds would blazon it— 
‘* sable, two bones in saltire, argent; over them a scull, proper.” 





We went out, like poor Barkis, with the tide, and our salute at parting 
was enthusiastically responded to by “‘ three cheers from the girls that 
we love” at the Pavilion, and away we plunged into the ‘ briny sea” that 
poor Jack Reeve used to sing about. Our motto ran thus: ‘‘ Old Santa 
Cruz-ers in search of New-port /” though we never found Newport atall> 
and now are not the least sorry for it, since reading friend ‘‘ Query’s” de- 
scription of the way the town’s folk behave there. 

We don’t mind a little fog, even on the sea, but total darkness is not 
pleasant to meet with in a community. When wy go to Cato’s, we prefer 
the venerable gentleman’s old-fashioned place near Gotham, and go with- 
out any Pomp. 

Near Falkland Islands we thought we recognized an old friend bathing 
—rather far out, to be sure, from home, but the resemblance was great to 
an interesting acquaintance who passes the Doctor’s and my door every 
morning ; however, it turned out to be on/y a porpoise. 





I have been thinking how shameful it is to use, as an opprobrious term, | 
‘< son of a sea-cook.” Why the sea cooks beat the land cooks down East | 
out and out! I only wish, instead of the greasy and hardened joints the 
good New-Haven cooks, blagk and white, intrude upon the table, with | 
their well-fattened and molasses-drenched pies, they would give a real’ 
potage—a succulent and savory steak — a fowl not stewed to pieces, anda | 
joint with bona fide gravy. Our good cook on board demands a word of 
praise, in grateful remembrance of many (and all well prepared,) meals. 

At New London we landed, spent a night agreeably, after having been 
visited by a Custom-house officer in somewhat an agitated state of mind. 
He had read about Capt. Kidd recently, and our black flag caused him to 
put ‘ this and that together.” By the way, a mischievous person declared 
that the same flag was hoisted entirely out of compliment to ‘‘ The Doc- 
tor.” Dr. T. 0. P. pray pay attention—there are more pleasant, jovia) 
doctors than one in the United States—at least, J know one in New York, 
and one in the Uity of Ellums. 

We were not, however, prepared to “‘ levy on friendly flags,” like ‘* bolde 
Sire Slingsbye” in that charming ‘‘ ballade,’ which every one knows was 
written by Longfellow as a companion to the ‘‘ Norman Baron ;” for, hav- 
ing plenty of good stores on board, and a nice light wind wafting us where 
we listed, we did not have to say ‘anything to raise the breeze!’ Nei- 
ther we nor our stomachs were troubled about the atmosphere. A cer- 
tain friend, one of our ‘* Quixotic rovers,” deemed it necessary to fire a 
salute to a Boston and New York steamer. He did so, and it being the 
first time of his achieving such a feat, he played the dickens with the gun, 
and the gun took offence and went over. She is not lost though, as the 
Irishman said, for we know where she is—at the bottom of the sea. One 
would think by his name he was English, for we have all heard of the 
Lincolnshire Fenns, as well as the Pennsylvania Bonds, which did mis- 
chief and caused loss also. 

I am happy to tell you, friend ‘‘ Spirit,” that although none were loose 
in morals or conversation, no one got tight neither. We fished, and, like 
better men than ourselves, toiled and caught nothing. We had no squabbles 
on shore—did not meet ‘‘ Gemotice” and make him take supper with us— 
had lots of black bottles, but not that particular one. We enjoyed our- 
selves to the full, till nearly all the bottles were empty, and our régret 
now is, that we did not fall in with “‘ Query”—that’s all we're sorry for. 
We had a gay captain with us, but he met with disasters from time to 
time. Generally, when you want to go straight you follow your nose ; he 
tried to do it, and could not ; he was always in search of the artificial, 
and to own the truth, the natural would not have been in his case the 





_ Were up, which they never are at that hour. 





picturesque. But he bore his misfortunes well, as he had done his first 


loss, which was a biting one. We just saved our bacon, although all our | 


_ gea-stores were consumed, poultry.and everything, ere we landed safely on 


Thursday evening—two hours before the storm came, which shivered the 
timbers of the graceful e/ms on land. 

So thus ended our cruise. We captured nothing—pirates though we 
appeared—we did not even take a cold, nor aheadache. Talking of dishes, 
there is one dish we cannot get here, and are thinking of sending to Sara- 
toga for it. Weare told that in warm weather stewed mushrooms are | 
plenty—thus all through July and August finely dressed mushrooms are 
very plentiful—but you, we think, Mr. Editor, can supply us with them 
roasted next week, and we therefore beg you will do so. 


All the unfortunate young men who have spreed a little too much, are 
now wasting themselves to shadows cramming in as much Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, isms and ologies, as they can, and their midnight lamps 
may be seen glimmering—or, I should say, might be, if other people 
They call the oi! they use 
Term-oil. The alumni may be easily known; there is a certain air of be- 
ing about ten years older than they were a month ago about them; some 
cultivate moustaches, and most of them give themselves up altogether to 
desperate love-making. The consequences are engagements, solemn vows 
reciprocated, hair chains and rings exchanged, verses written, albums 
ruined, gentle squeezes of hands at concerts, where mamma has allowed 
her daughter to be accompanied by a very steady and studious young 
gentleman. Commencement is really to the poor girls the beginning of 
sorrow, for the poor deluded girls for months live on the sweet recollec- 
tions of clandestine meetings, ice-creams (made out of milk, flour, and 
bullock’s brains, all flavored with vanilla, making a compound, both in ap- 


pearance and smell, like that used on the hair of their faithless swains). 
I subjoin a “‘ Lay,” called 


THE STOODENT’S WIDDER. 
She hushed her wild loving heart, 
Burning and beating, 
She came with quick step 
To that clandestine meeting. 


She veiled her blue eyes, ° 

And with crape dimmed their glory, 
Lest, by a knowing wink, 

She’d let out her story. 
Her rounded form shivered 

(With cold), and hard coy, 


She with lips that quite quivered 
Cried, ‘* Ah! dearest boy! 


‘Frank! my own darling Frank ! 
Once, once again, 

Do I hear thy own precious voice 
Soothing my pain ? 

** For, oh! the anxiety 
Pa made me suffer, 

When he said we would play at whist 
After our supper ! 


‘* For I guessed I should have to stay, 
Cross as two sticks, 

But I gave up the honor, 
And played him two tricks ! 

‘* But you love not me, Frank, you wretch, 
I’ve been waiting a while ; 

One’s indulgence can’t always stretch, 
One can’t a/ways smile. 

‘* There’s George, who two hours ago 
Came for my sister ; 

He brought her some flowers, you know, 
And on the sly kissed her.” 

The ardent collegian 
Stood gazing awhile; 

With a kiss he then won from his 
Dear one a smile ; 


And said, “‘ Ah! yes, George may come, 
He lives quite handy, 

And I above Chapel-street— 
But here, love, ’s some candy.” 


They sauntered up Chapel-street, 
Turned into Cherry ; 

Said he, ‘‘ Art now happy, love ?” 
Then answered she, ‘* Very !” 


They roamed by the moonlight, 
They talked of their loves, 

And, to squeeze each a hand of each, 
Took off their gloves. 


Then to an ice-cream saloon 
Onward they sped. 

Time passes, alas! too soon, 
O’er each young head. 


Their ices were eaten, 
And homeward each went, 
And on their next meeting 
Were both lovers intent. 


They parted, oh, reader, friend, 
Think this no joke ; 

Their vows and engagement 
All ended in smoke ! 


The young lady in question had been engaged five times previous to 
this sixth and last mishap. I must add, however, that these love-making 
y oung blades mean what they say at the time, and are far better than the 
men-boys of society generally, who talk dandy, and now and then go on 
a genteel claret or Champagne spree ; flirt with young ladies from thir- 
teen to thirty-three, and look very grand walking arm-in-arm with an old 
stager twice their sizeand age. This latter class rejoices in fashions— 
fresh from N. Y.—have multifarious party, windmill and other ties 
(round the neck, I mean), and are preparing with great advantage to come 
out at Mrs. Jinks’s by and bye, or at the house of whomsoever may suc- 
ceed that leader of Fashion. 


You would be astonished if I took you to Ball Spring, about a mile and 
a half from the town, a place which, I am told, used to be very rowdy, 
but now a really pleasant lounge for an hour after a walk or drive. Bon- 
nard, the celebrated restaurant from Nassau-street, has ‘‘ located” him- 
self there ; he retires on a comfortable fortune, has bought the place, is 
making a model farm of it, keeps his shooting dogs, and sees his friends, 
who can play bowls, if they like (which they can’t do in the city), and 
smoke their cigar after a glass of excellent French wine, or anything else 
they may fancy. Madame looks as handsome and young as ever, and, to 
complete everything, the brave, merry, evergreen General, Count de Bon- 
gars, makes his home there, and looks as gay as when he danced the polka 
five years ago with another General’s daughter. Adieu. 


Ever yours, THe DuKE. 





LYRICS FROM AN OLD LIAR. 
I’ve taken down my old jew’s harp, 
For many years thrown idly by ; 
It is a leetle out o’ tune, 
But we’ll jerk out some hominy. 
Tall Son of York, 
I’ve seen the spirits and heard ’em talk, 
They made me walk 
My chalk.—(Quotation from Driep’vn.) 
Prose from a Prosy ’Un. 

There are now present in New York, “ spirits’—not visible and tangi- 
ble, like other spirits—not spirits of the times which chronicle time, as 
your valuable weekly (not weakly, as soctables usually are)—but spirits 
of the other world—spirits of a fresh importation, of the brand Hum- 


bug, and of such double distilled assidity, no one can have a smile of 


Aug. 3, 


you take ’em?—ina horn, I suppose. Well, they are rum ‘uns, and like 
all other hard spirits, regular knock-ers—down! 
The Rochester knockers is arrived permanently—consisting of three 








| females and a deal table, (one must have a table to deal spirits from). 


I asked them (mentally, as directed by the board of supervisors) : ‘* Art 
thou a spirit of the vasty deep—a ghost or gobblin damned” to which 
query, after some rumbling, they replied :— 

**« No, Sir, we’m three wimmin.” 

We then asked for Tom Paine, and received a reply about ‘‘ people 
who live in glass houses,” &c. What could they mean? Did they mean 
to impeach our religious scruples? We then asked after our grandfather, 
where he was, and who he was. They replied he was thar, and gave his 
name as Nebuchadnezzar, and said he was turned out to grass. I then 
asked if I was a marriedman? The answer was ‘‘yes!” meaning thereby 
if I wasn’t, I ought to be. O Moses! 0 Je-rusalem! I’m a bachelor ; 
what shallI do? Dear ‘‘Spirit,” give me your advice, and indite an an- 
swer in your ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents’—shallI marry? [By al? 
means.] Will you take the responsibility ? [By no means.] Doanswer 
me, I pray you. Yours in affliction, BACHELOR. 


THE VALLEY OF THE RAMAPO. 


* The self same rest is here, as when 

The Indian made his bed 

Beneath the trees, and the mild stars 
Shone in upon his head; 

Or when the stag here sought the cool 
Amid the noonday’s heat, 

Unstartled by the rifle. 
Or the tread of hunter’s feet.” 





Dear P.—If there is one spot on earth worthier the muse of the poet, 
the pencil of the painter, or the eye and heart of the lover of nature in 
her loveliest phase, it is that spot (mamed above) whose beauties I pro- 
pose here to depict. And scoff not, ye summer denizens of Newport; nor 
ye, frequenters annually for a fortnight, of Nahant, Long Branch, or 
Saratoga. Sincerely do I pity ye, who have probably never in your lives 
breathed the free mountain air, or communed spiritu ously with the glo- 
rious old trees on the mountain top—never trudged joy ously along the 
mountain side, unaccompanied save by trusty Don or Sancho, and your 
good gun; cheered by the thoughts which such a tramp would inevitably 
excite, and more than all by the combined effects of rich scenery, bracing 
air, and a thorough absence of all the petty cares, and trifling sorrows, 
incident to, and springing from, a city, or pseudo country life. You may 
drink your sickening ‘‘ Congress” water, while I quaff mine fresh and 
sparkling from the gushing brook. You may take your morning drives, 
but give me my day-long tramp. Ina word, cling, cling to Saratoga, but 
save me from its insufferable stupidity. But defile not with your pre- 
sence the regions made for men; brush not with your scented ’kerchief, 
or kidded fingers, a single mountain shrub; neither view with compla- 
cency your carefully arranged hair, and triangularly shaped collar, in 
the polished mirror of a mountain streamlet; and, most of all, recline 
not your pomatumed locks and elaborately attired carcasses on the fresh 
springing mountain sod. For it were desecration—Nature loves you not. 
Rather seek the dimly lighted drawing room, through whose half closed 
shutters the sun is vainly striving to effect an entrance ; or, resplendent 
in all the glory of a carefully tied white choker, and pinching patent 
leather, press lightly the velvetty Wilton. But we crave, pardoning 
reader, thy mercy; we started at the Valley of the Ramapo, and ndw, 
strangely enough, find ourselves advising the ‘‘unfortunates” who peram- 
bulate Broadway. Abler, far abler pens than mine, have, ere now, made 
the surpassing grandeur of this region, the theme of their admiration. 
And its swelling summits, its lofty crags, and bold, bare peaks; its 
noble river, its mountain lakes and vast expanse of meadow land, have 
they not all, by the glowing fervency of diction, and unrivalled descrip- 
tive powers of ‘‘ Frank Forester,” been, to the landscape lover and the 
sportsman, rendered almost classic? But woodcock are not now flushed 
from every alder bush, or by every spring side; and if the quail yet fa- 
vor the Ramaponians with their presence, the day will never dawn agaih 
in that valley, which is to close on the corses of an hundred head of 
game—slain by two sportsmen, a feat which a score, or even half a score 
of years ago, was no uncommon thing there. 
I have had fair sport there, even lately (last fall), but only fair; for 
tip-top shooting I would recommend none to seek it. But though the 
Erie R. R. has cloven asunder many a fair ridge, and scattered the blos- 
soms from many 2 sunny slope, the general character of the country is 
the same as it was a century ago—when the red deer fearlessly trod the 
forest, nor startled when the shadow of the sturdy hunter fell across 
the withered leaves. And the beautiful Ramapo river (uncouth, though, 
tome, cherished nomenclature,) yet adds richness and variety to the 
scenery. Now gently gliding through some smooth cut meadow—now 
_impetuously rushing, with seemingly giant strength, through some lonely 
“mountain pass. Oft and again have I wandered on its margin, with rod 
| or gun in hand, in search of voracious pickerel, or in pursuit of our no- 
| blest and gamest feathered quarry, Scolopax Microptera ; and this heart, 
| will lie full cold in its last resting place, ere it ceases to remember, witl 
' pleasure mingled with regret, the happy days I have whiled carelessly 
| away in the sweet sequestered shades thereof. And the friends, too, all 

‘*menne goode enoughe,” who shared with me, or rather I with them, those: 

days. They are scattered now, and my heart (true monitor) tells me 
that weshall never together again wake the slumbering echoes amid 

those leafy solitudes. They were a glorious set as ever trod the wild 
| roads. Doctor, scholar, farmer, merchant—and he the life and leader of 
_our party, renowned for the largeness of his heart, and every endear- 
‘ing quality that was ever shrined in human bosom; gay, kind, jovial,. 
| mythological ‘‘ Bobby.” Our poet, philosopher, and orator; hero of 
| many a *‘ glorious fourth.” He, while Iam writing, is floating on the- 
| broad Atlantic, and the noble steamer which takes him from us—bore she 
/no other freight than him, were well worthy the good wishes of every 
| man of taste and lover of sport. Leal and affectionate heart, a safe and 
speedy voyage to thee! A few words in conclusion, and this over-long,, 
and I fear tiresome letter, is ended. 

Dwellers in cities of every age—old, young, and would-be thought un- 
certain ; of every pursuit, professional, mechanical or mercantile—wouldé 
you be better fitted for your daily toil, to the end of time? Go to Ra- 
mapo. Would you be filled with a renewed love of the beautiful and 
grand in nature? Goto Ramapo. Would you do honor to yourself, 
serve your country more faithfully, live and die happier, wiser and better 
men? Goto Ramapo. Visit the spot where our forefathers camped be- 
neath the watching stars; view the peak whence him who led our armies, 
was wont to take his observations of our country’s foe; where our sires 
were slain—and if you love not that country better, guard not with in- 
creased zeal her institutions—serve not with a holier devotion that coun- 
try’s ensign, and that country’s weal, travel not thitherward again. The 
very mountain air would shun you, and well were it for you, if the grim 
sentinels of yore, bursting from out ‘their bloody cerements,” did not 
confront you on the very portals of their old camping ground. But Iam 
waxing patriotic—well, be itso. Were it not for the old associations of 
times gone, (and by some, I fear, forgotten), the place would be reft off 
half of its enchantment for me. And I were no true son of my country,, 
did I not at all times, on all occasions, in every manner compatible with 
decency, dignity, and decorum, avow my attachment to her institutions, 
my reverence for her departed warriors, and my love, strong, fervent, 
and abiding, for herself. Let some carp and sneer at the above, but, my 
dear P., I know that you are not of that stock—a true son (and in your 


case, a tall son) of New Hampshire, must of needs be a Ye es Apolo- 
izing for the length, scrawliness, and discursiveness of this paper, by 

Tanne not what, save it be the abominable heat of the atmosphere, 

R. D. M. E. 





I remain faithfully yours, 





them. They’re hard to take—for my part I can’t swallow em. How do 


New York, July 22, 1850. 
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AN EPSOM EPIC. 
Written for the London “Sporting Magazine,’ by THe Druup. 


“O the pleasures of the plains, 
Happy nymphs and happy swains !’,—Acis anp GALATEA. 


The bard’s domestic troubles—The conventional language of wives—His mode of proce- 
dure—His walk to the station—The pleasure vans, four-in- hands. Hansoms, &c., 
which he viewed on the road—His observations thereon—The equestrian victims of 
chaff—The rush at the station—Analysis of the crowd—The journey—The race- 
course—The paddock—The struggle—the wind-up. 

The first faint streaks of the morning grey 
Woke me outright on the Derby day. 
At the edge of the bed lay my dark-eyed * rib,” 
Busy with ‘‘ hushing” and rocking the crib ; 
And thus she addressed me in accents riled— 
‘© You really go on so you'll wake the child. 
You know that he’s teething—the poor little pet— 

And yet, like a clumsy trout 
Hampered at last in a landing-net, 

All night you floundered about. 
You kicked off the clothes, and did nothing but croak 
’Bout that horrible Clincher and Bolingbroke. 
I really expected to hear you soon ‘ 
Mutter, ‘ Now Mrs. Druid, you'll mount Deicoon ;’ 
Till that nasty Derby is out of your head 
I declare that I’ll take to a separate bed. 
Would that Bell, and the Era, and all such stuff, 
Were sunk in the Channel along with Ruff.” 

<‘ Just send for a Vet to examine his mouth, 

Mrs. Druid,” was all my reply ; 
«* And if you please, to get up a breeze, 
As it’s rather hot—pray try ;” 

For I knew that the way Mrs. Druid to floor 
Was to “‘ cheer” her remarks, and request some more. 
Hence she said little else, but ‘“‘ You great rude man,” 
And, “‘ Sir, get your tea made just as you can.” 
Well, I laid my spine in the broad sunshine, 

Mused and read for three hours and a quarter, 
And I then took a spell at the bed-room bell, 

And requested my shaving water ; 

I rummaged my light things out of the drawers, 
And my wife said, ‘‘ A nice mess you’re making ; 
After you, we poor wights have to put all to rights, 

And have no rest, sleeping or waking.” 


I kissed the child, and I fled down stairs ; 
Tea and sugar I sought on the shelf; 

When the water was hot, ‘“‘ I put on the pot,” 
And the chemistry managed myself. 

I had rolls, with bacon, warm from the pan, 

And eggs, meet food for a henpecked man. 


I turned pale, and afraid that I’d gone and mislaid 

My seven-and sixpenny ticket ; ; 
So I kissed up the strife, and I said to my wife, 

«« Come, tell me, dear, where did you stick it?” ; 
From my own hiding-place forth the ticket she brings, 
With an “Oh, how you men do mislay your things!” 


Then I sped off like winking, and couldn’t help thinking, 
As I walked up to London Bridge, 

I’d better by far turn a holiday tar, 
And join a day ‘‘ cruise in the Midge ;” 

For, what with the bustle, and what with the heat, 

And the “* want of a pull,” I soon felt dead beat. 


The world and his wife looked brimful of life— 
At tin-spending none seemed a flincher— : 

From mouth to mouth flew the expression, ‘ Mildew,” 
While some shouted ‘‘ Nigger or Clincher ;” 

And like quicksilver ran through full many a frame 

A thrill *bout ‘‘ the horse with the furriner name.” 


In holiday vans, the Susans and Anns 
Sat joking with Toms and Jacks, 

As they jolted their bones o’er the rough paving-stones, 
Sitting wedged up as close as wax ; 

While their musical guard saluted the morn 

With hideous gaspings into a horn. 


Vast infantine bands, near the four-in-hands, 
The phaetons, landaus, and flys, ; 

Transfixed to the pavement, gaped hard with amazement 
At the baskets of fowls and pies, ; 

And appeared quite eager to levy black mail 

On the dozens of Champagne and Bass’s Pale. 


Parties munched cheese and tarts in their light spring carts, 
And soaked them with milk and beer ; 

Such an awful mixture would make me a fixture 
In *** Solomon’s Porch” for a year ; 

Or compel me in Epsom to pray for a halt, 

And lay in a peck of their medical salt. 


See, that tandem leader, like Batty’s black Beda, 
To dance a pas seul has a mind ; 

Then changes its ground, and wheels right round, 
To hob-nob with its friend behind. 

At handling the ribbons, it’s Jehu’s no dullard, 

Though, I must add, his language is highly colored. 


That’s no “ eightpenny shab” in the Hansom cab, 
With the hamper tied at his feet ; , 

How he’s plying with flam, fresh from Isis or Cam, 
That ‘‘ neat bit of silk” on the seat ; ; 
Just look, I declare, his sly arm’s round her waist, 

And at her coy lips he is taking a taste, 


Each cabby to-day is as bold as Soult, Ney, 
And Wellington, rolled into one ; 1h 3 
Though to you I’ll confide, that I don’t coincide 
In these gentlemen’s notions of fun: : 
He “takes off wheels flying—each time growing bolder, 
Works a mill at a savage ‘* blue” over his shoulder. 


In cords, stripes, and ducks, the Regent-street bucks 
Picked their dainty way to the rail, , 

And bore up ’gainst the chaff, and joined in the laugh, 
That was showered upon them like hail 

By gazers, who next proceeded to gravel the 

Glorious squadrons of Cockaigne cavalry. 


Seats no way particular, slant, perpendicular, 
From the wits met the same sad fate ; 
Come, tell, my game pen, how these injured men 
By their silence proved morally great : 
Though one swell really felt every ounce of flesh creep, f 
When informed that he “‘ rode like a brown duck asleep. 


Nought their spirits could crush, cheered with thoughts of the 
lush, 
(** It’s a dem’d fine thing, is that porter ;”) 
So on this side the Cock, they soon came to a lock, 
And, like steam engines, pulled up to water ; 
Still, *twould baffle a Cocker exactly to say, 
What tons of leather were lost that day. 


With my skew-ball card in hand, 

At the station gate I stand, 

Bearing with contented mind 

Sundry shovings from behind. 

Jew and Gentile, prig and peer, 
Form a motley chaos here ; 

A good start for a “first class” race 
Seems the only “ pride of place.” 
Turfites, playmen, grooms, and touts, 
Maidens, matrons, bawds, and louts, 
M.P.’s English, Macs, and 0’s ; 
Drummond, Greville, and their Co.’s ; 
Faithful to their watchword—* mizzle.” 
Won’t these just the public chisel ? 
Vanishing to-night by stealth 

Off to Paris for their health. 
Prophets bad, and prophets good— 
Flying Dutchman, Collingwood, 
Jasper, Judex, Old Turfite, 

Nimrod, Tacket Street Arkwright ; 


—=— 
* Wilberforce is my authority for this very refined expression. 





Prophets long, and prophets short, 
All to gain a carriage fought. 

Bad luck to the breaths like onions ; 
Woe betide all corns and bunions. 
What a devil of a row; 

What a wiping of each brow ; 
Would his name were labelled on 
Each man’s back. A college don 
Full of starch and classic pride, 
Struggles to look dignified ; 

Oft ‘** his Ebenezer” rose 

With a stamp upon his toes. 

Near him wrestled in the fray, 
*Professor Ingledue, M.A. ; 

All the stoic’s calm disdain 

On his face was written plain ; 
Through his deep mesmeric lore, 
He could place the whole first four ; 
With such knowledge he bids fair 
To become a millionaire : 

But (as every great man should) 
He martyred himself for the nation’s good, 
For thirty stamps the depth we find 
Of his professorial mind. 


Some at early dawn of that selfsame. morn 
Had quitted their Manchester pillows ; 
While onet for a bet, had steadily set 
Off from Paris, and crossed the billows ; 
Swore he’d dine in the Temple, and wind up his feats 
By snoozing, ere twelve, neath the Amiens’ sheets. 


The “ Puffing Billy” goes whistling along, 

Freighted chock full with a motley throng; 

Each swell on a nag with its ‘‘ biler bust,” 

Laden with chaff and coated with dust, 

Looked on the “ railers” with envious eye, 

As ’neath the road bridges the train swept by ; 

And enquiries were heard, ‘“‘ How they liked their lark ?” 
And hopes “ they’d arrive at the course ere dark.” 


Onward still we speed like lightning, 
Every anxious eye is bright’ning, 
As it views the stand. 
tWho now thinks of troubles hard, 
Chances gone, and prospects marred, 
As he walks with Dorling’s card, 
In the racing land ? 


Seedy horse-cads watch for fees, 

Thimble-riggers shift their peas, 

With every liquor that you please, 
From ‘half and half” to Rhenish. 

With slices Liliputian, 

If you'll shell out like a man, 

Your inner regions Careless can 
Carefully replenish. 


Gipsies with their lustrous eyes, 
Promise ladies fair a prize, 
In the marriage mart. 
Catgut scrapers force out notes, 
Ethiopians clear their throats, 
Acrobats look out for groats, 
Ere the platers start. 


Butler in the Lincoln green, 
Scarce a neck in front is seen, 
Steering Joc-o-Sot. 
Quenchless is the ancient fire 
Of Leicestershire’s lamented ‘‘ squire,” 
May he get his share of ‘‘ wire” 
In some rattling pot. 


Hark! hark! the bell is ringing ; to the paddock we’ll away, 

§ Where four-and-twenty champions are stripping for the fray. 
‘Our Jim” is ‘‘ up” triumphant, over surgeon, drugs, and nurse, 
And he hopes to see Newmarket with a || ‘* monkey” in his purse. 


Though of his size and prowess his eager friends may vaunt, 
No laurel crown is destined for this son of John o’ Gaunt ; 
Soon will the “clerical trustee,” perhaps, wish he saw things plainer, 


‘ When the trainer blames the jockey, and the jockey blames the 
trainer. 


The Mildew looketh showy, still Bartholomew must know 

That the honest steel’s not in him, which still surpasseth show ; 
Tho’ his sire, Slane, was ever a tough old racing file, 

His mother, Semiseria, could only get a mile. 


**There fat Ghillie leads the Nigger, one may know that “he is 
meant,” 

From the mischief that is lurking in the smiles of Nat and Kent. 

**Old John” is sweet on Pitsford, and his praises loudly hymns, 

And enforces all his sentiments by ‘‘ beggaring his limbs.” 


For ‘‘ Sim” on the Italian no Surplice honors wait, 

And Royal Hart’s no Phosphorus, despite the Rewley Plate ; 
St. Fabian and Valentine, their ‘‘ ponies” lost will rue, 
And Brennus and Alonzo will find the pace too true. 


Captain Grant will fail his backers in their hour of utmost need, 
And no story of Prince Albert can bolster up The Swede ;tt 
While his great half-brother, Charley, will never face the hill— 
Ere the corner, the Dark Susan Colt will come to a stand-still. 


The Knight of Gwynne would seem to have no stomach for the fight, 

And long-backed, short-legged Mavors, has a hock that’s far from 
right ; 

There goes Penang, the hollow-back, to lead his chum a spin, 

And Rogers, upon Cariboo, declares he means to win. 


Hail, Arab-like {Young Nutwith! of thee strange tales they tell— 
That the kernel is departed, and there’s nothing left but she// ; 

The chesnut colt, Augean, of wind will find a lack, 

Though he bears a strong-armed artiste like “‘ Old Harry” on his back. 


I'll lay my life upon it, that’s an ugly-tempered loon 

That Johnny Sharpe has mounted, and my Dorling styles Deicoon. 

There’s the ‘“‘rough and ready” Clincher, though a double winning 
bout 

Keeps him in force, the Derby Course will find some soft place out. 


And can it be, that so deep drained is Malton’s lucky cup— 

Its stable on the telegraph owns not one number up ; 

Once on a time it stood as firm ag Old Gibraltar rock, 

When ‘‘ Brother John” was trainer, and ‘‘ Brother Bill” was jock. 


To view the ‘‘Richmond Stunner” does each horse-flesh lover strive,§§ 
As his trainer leads him saddled from the Baron’s fir-clad drive; 
‘The fond public” rally round him in a thousand thick battalion, 
While the ring turn up their noses at the ‘‘ lusty country stallion.” 


As he strides down to the distance, there are eyes that seem to scan 
Like make and sweeping action to Lord Eglinton’s old Van; 

May Job, who, like his prototype, has borne hard fortune’s brunt, 
Now triumph over calumny wd § hand him home in front. 


Now, Hibburd, hoist your signal; the grand secret let us know, 
Three hundred thousand peepers are watching for your “ go ;” 
Each pulse is wildly thrilling ’neath fine linen or a rag— 

There, he’s got them well together ; hurrah! down goes the flag. 


Deicoon and Lawyer Ford’s Penang are rushing to the fore— 
Once up the hill, their places will never know them more. 

Now fails the stroke of Bolingbroke—now Mildew feels the pace ; 
See, Voltigeur comes forward in a merry inside place. 


* Most of my readers must be aware that this deeply learned man professed (see adver- 
tisement) to foretell the Derby by the aid of mesmerism. ¥ 

t A young Irish barrister is the hero alluded to, and an amusing dog he was, nearly as 
much so as “ Joe Muggins’s.”’ 

{ A friend remarked to meas I walked to the course, that if visitors to Epsom learnt 
suddenly. for a fact, that the world was to end at four o’clock. they would not turn back, 
but see the Derby over first. I believehim. The excitement is tremendous. 

§ In consequence of his severe illness, this was Robinson’s first mount this year. 

|| “A monkey,” alias £500, is sometimes the compliment to the winning jock. Marlow 
got that sum, | believe, for riding the Dutchman. 

{ This musical recrimination went on, I am told on the best authority, when these two 
gentlemen met after the race. 

** Ghillie was really very short of work, though he did not show it very much. 

tt -f oa, got about that the Prince had bought this horse. 

utshell. 
Voltigeur was kept walking up to nearly the last moment in the Baron de Tessier’s 
grounds. 





Come, Flatman, shake your Nigger ; Rogers, rouse your Cariboo— 
By Jove, he’s looking dangerous. No, Ghillie, it won't do 

Alas! for the game Mavors! too true was F obert’s fear— 

There shoots Alfred on his chesnut, like an arrow from the rear. 


These seconds of deep agony each breathless gazer rack. 

See, Clincher leads, and Marson takes a strong pull at his black ; 
Though every eye is on him, and a wild roar rends the air, 

He sits not more cool and quiet in his Middleham arm-chair 


Now, Frank, lay on to Clincher ; just glance to our right hand; 

Pitsford is at your saddle girths—they’re three lengths from the stand. 
There goes Job’s finger off his rein, he clears them at each 
He wins, he wins, does Voltigeur—there’s ‘‘7” up the slid 


stride 


*Tis done! mixed pain and pleasure sets each mad brain in a whirl, 
And loud claps of vocal thunder greet the ‘‘ red spots” of the Earl ; 
While the delighted multitude by no means lack the will 
To carry to the weighing-house Job, Voltigeur, and Hill.’ 


Speed, jolly twmblert pigeons! bear your namesake’s name to France ! 
"Long some thousand miles of wires let the pleasant tidings glance; 
Record Masonic Wardens in the archives of each lodge, 

The triumph of your Master, who ne’er stopped to cross or do 


cre 
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Ho, Herring, Hall, and Barraud, get your brushes and start 
To paint in generous rivalry his game son of Voltaire ; 

To disregard all likeness, with silk mercers seems a beauty, 
Since for him on some handkerchiefs old Vyvian does duty. | 


When the summer days are ended, and the year begins to wane, 

On the honored turf of Doncaster the eight will meet again. 4 

Though the rise from Langley Bottom made the speediest of them flinch, 
The battle o’er the Yorkshire flat they’1l fight out inch by inch 


The mantle of a prophet has descended not on me— 

I’ve no plummet fit to fathom the vasty future’s sea. 

So one sound leading maxim I would sportsmen bid remember— 
See the Leger horses saddled on the eighteenth of September 


fair, 


* Hill, a pupil of Robert Johnson, of Beeswing fame, trains Voltigeu: 

+ Voltigeur means a “ tumbler, &c,,’’ in French. 

t I stopped to look at a handkerchief Derby portrait the other day 
Scott on Attila, and actually Captain Becher on Vivian, were unblushingly 
as true and correct likenesses of Job and Voltigeur. 

§ A very interesting race is generally expected for the Leger between the leading 
Derby Horses. The Derby Course is no great test of the capacities of large, long-striding 
horses, as the hiil at first punishes them so severely. 

4 Seer 


PORTRAITS OF FRENCH STATESMEN. 


Charles Dupin, the elder, the President of the French Assembly, has 
long been a celebrated man. In person he is rather short and full, and 
apparently about 60 years of age. He is quite bald, as are many of the 
members of the Assembly, and his grey hair is brushed up smartly from 
the sides and back, to the coronal portion of his head. His eyes are small 
and deep-set, and he wears glasses. His mouth and nose are large, com- 
plexion florid, expression sour and irritabie, and his voice harsh and quer- 
ulous. His profile is somewhat like that of Mr. Clay, but has not the 
open and benignant expression of the great American, while in the form 
and manner, the twoare direct antipodes. Dupin is exceedingly irrita- 
ble, and one would suppose the position he occupies, so trying to the 
strongest nerves and the most amiable nature, the very last for which he 
is fitted, or which is fitted for him; yet, it is quite probable, there is not 
another man in the Assembly who could keep it as well in order as he 
does. He often scolds at the refractory Mountaineers, like an old school- 
dame at the mischievous urchins of her village school. And they seem to 
regard the scolding quite as much as do the village school boys aforesaid. 
They seem to comprehend exactly to what point they may go with safety. 
The old man may scold and scold, and ring and ring, all to no purpose, 
until, at length, he rises from his chair, and folds his arms, and glances 
under his glasses at the uproarious Mountain, and then, asif by magic, 
all is stili, and the popular waves are as quiet as were those of ocean 
when the old sea-king, trident in hand, rose up in majesty from its 
depths ! 

In dress, Dupin is a complete gentleman of the old school. He always 
appears in a long-bodied, broad-skirted black coat, with pants and vest to 
match, and a white cravat. 

De Tocqueville seems quite young to have the Portfolio of F 
fairs. His hair is black and thick, form slight, face thin, 
thoughtful, eyes dark, dress black. 

Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior, is an older man, in aspect and 
in fact, than is De Tocqueville. His hair is quite gray, face and form 
thin, stature medium, garb complete black, and his general appearance 
not indicative of the ability he undoubtedly possesses, and often exhibits. 

Montalembert, who made a beautiful speech the other day, on the sub- 
ject of the Press, is called by the ladies a handsome man. He has a pale 
and thoughtful face, and in dress and aspect looks more like a village 
cure, than the able and eloquent statesman that he is. 

Thiers, the ex-Premier, who also gave an impressive and effective ha- 
rangue a few evenings since on matters and things in general, is just the 
reverse of Montalembert in appearance and dress. He is a little short, 
swart, fat, bustling, broad-shouldered, pot-bellied man, with a head as 
round as a bullet, and as gray as a badger; cheeks full and red, eyes 
small, and covered with glasses, mouth narrow and wreathed with ever- 
lasting smiles, and his tongue seemingly forever in motion; dress, black 
coat, light pants, and white vest and cravat. 

Gen. Changarnier I saw but once. He is a tall, thin man, and, with his 
moustache and uniform, reminded me of Gen. Shields 

General Cavaignac is a man apparently some thirty or forty years of 
age. He is very tall and thin in figure, and his face is perfectly colorless. 
Indeed, contrasted by his black hair, moustache, and imperial, his ema- 
ciated features seem almost livid. His brow is broad and massive, chin 
small, face small and aquiline. He isin mourning for the recent loss of 
his mother, to whom he has been most tenderly attached all his life, and 
whom, at all times, he has consulted as to his action, and whose wishes 
he has most implicitly obeyed. By this bereavement he is said to be most 
severely afflicted, and this, perhaps, accounts for the air of unchanging 
gloom which hangs around him. I never in my life looked upon a more 
melancholy face. His dress is excessively plain and careless, and he does 
| not even wear a red ribbon in his button-hole, although it is a distinction 
which many of the Representatives seem very proud to sport. 

About one-half of the members wear the beard on the lip and chin, and 
the hair of the head is almost invariably wornshort. Some of the Mon- 
tagnards indeed, seem to rejoice in hair and beard perfectly Air sute in 
longitude and thickness ; and this peculiarity has been viewed as a badge 
of ‘‘ La Montagne Rouge.” 

General Lamoriciere, the new envoy to Nicholas, is a tall, young, and 
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handsome man. 
| Louis Napoleon has exactly the sleepy, stupid aspect given to him by 
| his lithographs ; and his two cousins strikingly resemble him, while all 
| three have the unmistakeable Bonaparte face, that face which their great 
' kinsman has made as familiar as household features to the whole civilized 
world. 

Victor Hugo, the celebrated poet, dramatist, and novelist, isa short 
man of apparently thirty-five, although he must be considerably older 
than he appears. In form he is full, in stature low. His head seems 
vastly disproportioned to his body. The forehead is immense, and as 
white as snow, although he is not bald. His hair is black, complexion 
blonde, mouth, nose, and chin small, as well as his eyes, which are dark 
and overhung by the brow ; aaa thoughtful and rather sad. His 
neck isso short and his shoulders so broad, that he seems to wear his 
monstrous head, like the Patagonians, between his shoulders. Neverthe- 
less, Hugo has by no means an ugly or uninteresting person. His dress 
—and one may as well attempt to sketch the outline of a horse without 
his hide, as to convey the least idea of a man without his dress—was a 
dark frock, blue pants, and white vest, with collar a /a Byron. This 
matter of the collar isa peculiarity in Paris. Everybody wears a stand- 
ing collar except Hugo and Montalembert, and almost every one but 
these wear short hair. 

A caricature of Hugo has lately caused some little merriment, as it 
has collected a crowd at the windows of the print shops. It presents a 
short, fat little man, with a huge head, sitting in a contemplative atti- 
tude, pen in hand, upon a pile of books, lettered Poetry, Romance, Drama, 
&c. These books rest upon a chest filled with bags and labelled «‘Rentes.” 
Hugo is wealthy. Upon this pile of books sits the little man, with a big 
head, his elbow reposing against the towers of Notre Dame, one heel rest- 
ing on the dome o the French Academy, and the other upon the Theatre 
Francais, while on his right is Porte St. Martin. In the back ground are 
caught glimpses of the most unearthly objects that one would suppose the 
imagination of ‘‘ the Prince of Horrors” could evoke. There are various 
amusing pendants to the piece. For instance, a swarm of little fellows 
are striving to climb the great poet’s legs, and to kiss the soles of his 
boots. The application of the caricature to Hugo is easy at Paris. 

Ledru-Rollin is understood to be at present in London. Since his flight, 
his place as leader of the Mountain seems to have been accorded to 
Emanuel Arago, son of the astronomer, in connection with Pascal Duprat. 
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I had the opportunity of hearing both of these Representatives on the 
subject of the prorogation of the Assembly, which was the order of the 
day for July 28. Both, of course, opposed the measure. Arago was the 
first who spoke. He is a large, broad-shouldered, young man, with heavy 
whiskers, long dark hair, anda large good-natured face. He was lis- 
tened to with much attention, and, was quite graceful in manner. His 
radical opinions and those of his brother, Etienne, who was chief of the 
Post Office under the Provisional Government, and a representative under 
the Constitution, and now an exile because of alleged participation in 
the affair of 13th of June, is said to cause their father much affliction, 
though himself a Republican, and he was a member of the Provisional 
Government. 

Gustave de Beaumont, a pale, thin gentleman, with black whiskers, re- 
plied. 

Pascal Duprat rejoined. He is a young man with long black hair, black 
moustache, white teeth, white cravat, and peculiarly large and flashing 
eyes. N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





A REVIEW OF “ PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP.” 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON ‘‘ VETERINARIAN.” 








Practical Horsemanship; by Harry Hieover, author of * The Pocket and the Stud ;”’ and 
* The Stud for Practical Purposes and Practical Men.*’ London: Longman & Co., 
Paternoster-row, 1850. Small 8vo., pp. 213. 

There are manifestly two, if not more, kinds of horsemanship in 
practice among us in this country; in other words, we are in the habit 
of riding after two different modes or fashions: one being that which seems 
to come natural to us, our indigenous or characteristic British mount ; 
the other, that which is taught in the riding-schools, the military mode of 
riding, or systeme de manege. There exists varieties and intermediate 
seats on horseback between them; but to one or other of these two modes 
of riding may be referred, we opine, the fundamental principles of horse- 
manship. All our maitres de manege—the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl 
of Pembroke, Berenger, &c., appear to have viewed this latter as the only 
true or proper method of riding or managing horses; and for purposes of 
the manege, for elegance, and, questionably, for military execution, it is 
to be preferred. But, for ease; for what we understand by “sticking 
on” across country ; for advantage—through the relief the rider is capa- 
ble of affording by it to his horse, at the time he himself is engaged in 
racing or hunting—our jockeying mode, as it is called, must certainly 
claim the priority. And this it is which Harry Hieover, in the work be- 


fore us, has aptly denominated ‘* Practical Horsemanship.” ‘‘ Of course,” | 
says he, “‘ wherever and whenever-horsemanship is displayed, be it of | 
what sort it may, it is practical; but I mean by the term to indicate such | 


horsemanship as is in every-day use.” Preface, p. v. Indeed, it might 
very well go by the name of natural hersemanship ; since no sooner is a 
person who has never ridden before placed upon the saddle, and the horse 
begins to move, than up go his legs, and he instinctively holds fast either 
with his knees or his calves: admonished by which instinctive emotion, 


he takes care to have his stirrups taken up short before he proceeds fur- | 


ther on his adventurous cruise. 

Seeing, then, that the manege which our forefathers regarded as the 
only true art of equitation, is, except for military and riding-school pur- 
poses, fast losing favor in our country, and that in lieu thereof a more na- 


tural, easy, and effective horsemanship has come, almost universally, in- , 
to vogue among us, need we feel any surprise that a work, commendatory | 


and instructive of such a mode of riding, should make its appearance? 
The only surprise is that such a work has not occupied the press before ; 
and to our thoughtful friend, Harry Hieover, who has on former occasions 
added as well to our edification as our amusement and delight, are we in- 
debted for this useful little essay on horsemanship ‘for every-day use,” 
such as it should be. 
smile at us for saying this. Smile, however, they may; since we know 
from experience that the firmest seat a man can have upon his horse, is 
with short stirrups and his knees closely clenched in front of the stirrup 
leathers. And what goes far in confirmation of this opinion is, that our 
cavalry in general are now riding at least two holes,shorter than they 
were instructed to do at the time when first military equitation came to 
command so much attention in our army; and the notions of the writer 
are, that one day they will come to ride even shorter than they yet 
do. Our author, Harry, became spurred up to write the practically, 
— and entertaining little work before us by the following inci- 
ent :— 

‘* Some time ago I was told by a valued friend that he always hired a 
horse for two months in the summer, for the benefit of air and exercise. 
‘ But,’ said he, ‘the last I hired, if he came near a wall would always 
take me up to it; and for the life of me I could never get him away from 
it, till I got some one to lead him off for me. Now,’ continued he, ‘ if 
you would write a book on common ordinary riding, I dare say you 
would tell me how I could have managed this horse; and depend on it, 
there are thousands who ride as I do, for health, who know no more of 
riding than myself, and to them your book would be invaluable.’ I 
promised to make the attempt; the result is before the reader.” Pre- 
face, p. vii. 

_ In sitting down to compose such a work as the present, our author, it 
is true, has had to rake up his recollection for everything he has, as a 
praciical horseman, seen and done, so that he may tell his reader the best 
way of doing such and such things, and the reasons why such and such 
things are so and so done. But what strains the mind more than this? 


Memory must furnish the pen with matter; judgment must direct the | 
hand : and though the writer has but to deal with the common equestrian | 


affairs of life, yet, to describe common things in a proper manner was a 


task at which even Byron himself experienced difficulties ; hence he wrote, | 


for the motto of his ‘‘ Don Juan,” Horace’s line, 


** Difficile est proprie communia dicere.” 
And nothing shows the difference more conspicuously between the prac- 
tical man—by which we mean the man who has seen and done things 
himself—and the mere pretender to practical knowledge than his mode 
and style of representing, in such an affair as horsemanship, the feats of 
himself and his horse upon paper. There is as much difference between 
a writer of one class and one of another, as between, in riding on horse- 
back, whether it be with hounds or along Rotten Row, ‘‘ going like a 
workman,” and “ going like a muff.” It reminds us of an old acquaint- 
ance of ours, an excellent violinist, who simply required anybody to take 
up his fiddle-stick, to tell whether he was or was not a performer on the 
instrument. In like manner, we might say, ‘“‘ Write a page, Sir, on horse- 
manship, and we will tell you whether you can ride or not.” And now 
we have hit the precise nail on. the head which points to our author. 
Harry Hieover is in every page and in every line, as anybody who knows 
** anything about horses” may, and soon will, discover, when he comes to 
read his book, a practical horseman. He rides with equal ease and skill 
the hackney, hunter, and racer; he is acquainted with the peculiarities, 
powers, and caprices of each ; and shows what sort of riding each re- 
quires ; explaining as his ready pen glides along, the seat and the hand 
at different times called for, and why a long stirrup may be preferred in 
one case, and a short one rendered indispensable in another. We are 
much mistaken if the subjoined extracts we have selected do not fully 
bear us out in our commendations of the practical teacher before us. Let 
us take, for asample, his sketch of four racers, all mounted and ready 
for the start, as showing that, although eyery one is, of course, ridden 
jockey-fashion, yet,is the riding not precisely alike in any two, but 
haw non ‘in accordance with the temper, courage, and going of the 
orse, 

“The first man we see is raised slightly, and steadily, in his stirrups; 
his body bent gracefully over his horse; his head a little inclined to the 
near side; his hands well down; the back of his elbows near the centre of 
his body, and perfectly still, merely lightly steadying his horse’s head, 
and holding him together ; his feet and Jegs in an easy position, and steady 
as if nailed to his saddle-flap. About such, with a little variation, would 
be the seat of every jockey under the same circumstances. Now, if we 
look at the horse, we shall see why he can be thus ridden: he comes 
smoothly and gracefully along, going (in riding phrase,) ‘ within himself,’ 
just the pace his rider wishes ; his neck gracefully bent; his head in the 
right place, inclining to his near shoulder ; his nose in, and his ears in 
that middle position that shows good temper, and absence either of alarm, 
impetuosity, or sluggishness. This horse is pulled up merely by a gentle 
pressure on the bit, which, bringing the body of the rider quietly into his 
seat, it is sufficient to effect, and with such a tempered horse would be a 
signal that the canter was length enough. He turns round and walks 
back cool and collected, looking placidly and good-humoredly around 
him; and on the jockey patting his neck, it is seen thet horse and man are 
on good terms with each other ” ; 

‘* We now see a rider coming along on a resolute leather-mouthed horse, 
‘ who is pulling double :’ he comes with his head low, directly in a line 
with his body, and every now and then preg. it out between his legs, 
with a force no arms tould control. There is a determination in his eye, 
and a fixed, forward position of the ears, that shows his pulling has quite 
as much of temper as of any willing energy in it; for, possibly, when 
really called on, he curs it at once.” 

‘On such a horse we see the jockey is neither standing in his sturrups, 
nor with his body thrown back in the seat, but in a middle way, 80 as to 


Admirers of the manege, and military men, will | 


_ allow him to “ give and take” with the horse, as his resolute temper may 
|render necessary. His feet are fixed firmly in his stirrups, and thrown, 
or rather held forward, to give a stronger fulcrum to the body ; his arms 
‘are pulled nearly straight. This causes him to keep his body in such a 
position that he can yield it forward when his horse gives one of those de- 
termined thrusts out of the head that such horses are very apt todo; for 
the reins being knotted, if the body was held stiff, the man would be 
_ pulled over his horse’s head; and further, by occasionally lessening for 
an instant his pull at his horse, he makes a fresh impression on his dead 
mouth. No man could retain a neat or graceful seat on such a brute as 
the one I describe. We will now look at him pulling up. No gentle 
pressure will do here, no indication of the rider’s wish would be attended 
to. Wesee the man throw his body back: this checks the horse, but 
does not pull him up. Itis repeated, perhaps, again and again; at last 
_ he is, as a sailor would say, ‘ brought to;’ and, in truth, no bad term for 
pulling up such a reprobate. He comes back walking, now sluggishly 
| and doggedly along. You seldom see such a horse look about him, but 
would be found ready to salute anything within his reach with his heels. 
‘If he does look at a passer-by, it is with something of the amiable ken of 
| an over-driven, half-infuriated bullock. Wesee the jockey stretch his 
| fingers on his thighs, to get them suppled after being cramped by the 
| mauling they have had; for persons who have only ridden ordinary horses 
_ have no conception how a thoroughly resolute race-horse can pull—as our 
late friend, Mr. Jessamy, would say, ‘Can’t they, though” Nor is this 
to be wondered at, when we consider how little the mouths of racing 
colts are attended to; so, if disposed to pull, they are allowed to do so; 
and by constantly lugging at the boy at exercise, who, for such horses, 
is selected among the strongest in the stables, their mouths become in- 
sensible, and sheer force and management alone holds them—and not al- 
ways that either. 
*** Here comes a flyer; that’s the woon for moy money,’ cries some 


just then. This is a bit of a puller, too, but nothing like the other; and 
he does it ina different way. He comes ‘ star-gazing’ along, his nose out, 





| per, but impetuosity of disposition and excitement. He gallops somewhat 


| high, and comes striding along in anything but a straight line: from the 


/manner in which he flings himself about, his ears in constant motion, 
sometimes forwards, sometimes inclined the other way, as if catching each 


_ wards, he comes wildly along, and is only kept straight by the restraint 
of the bit, and that depending on the martingale not giving way; if it 
should, no living man could guide him. 

** His jockey we see quite down in his seat, his feet forwards, his body 
thrown back ; the reins held as wide apart as the knot will permit, that 
| each hand may be the better able to steady the head, that never allows 
| the same hold of it to be retained for a minute. This horse is to be pulled 


up without much effort, for his mouth is not a dead one, and the martin- | 


gale gives the bit a hold on the bars of the mouth; without it, the bit 
| would only come against and up to the corner of the lips, and give no hold. 
| Coming back, we see him too impatient to walk, but dancing about, and 
_half-starting at everything he sees. We see and hear his jockey trying 
| to pacify him, but he is too excited to be cooled down. Probably we see 
symptoms of sweating, odds against the Flyer. I should say, ‘if a false 
start or two take place, a pony to a fiver he does not win.’ 
‘** Now comes quite a different gentleman, and ridden quite in a different 
manner. He comes his up gallop at arattling pace, because he can’t help 
it; his ears close down on his poll; his tail switching, not from vice, for 
he is a good-tempered horse, but a lurching, sluggish rogue: if he was in- 
_ duced to show any trick, it would probably be bolting somewhere, if not 
_ well watched, when the pace became too fast to please him. 
‘** His jockey we see sitting down in his saddle, his legs rather back, so 
as to be ready to give hima taste of the spur if necessary. He is kicking 
and twisting him along, and shaking him every stride; in short, ‘ getting 
him on his legs,’ and trying to infuse some energy into him. He hugs the 
| rails as if he was looking for some vacancy to bolt through. His jockey 
‘now threatens him; the rogue understands the hint, and finishes his dis- 
tance straight and well. No difficulty in pulling up here: the moment 
his jockey stopped shaking him, his pace slackened, and the only care re- 
| quired is, that he may not stop too short. 

‘*He is now coming back. He walks lazily, as if the sun was too hot 
|forhim. His jockey kicks him along, and is obliged now and then to give 
| him a twist and shake to keep him going. This is a kind of a horse some 
| jockeys are famous for riding. Old Sam Darling was one. 

‘I trust, from the description I have given of four different jockeys 
riding as many different horses, it will be seen, that though the seat of 
'each might very nearly resemble the other under the same circumstances, 
| the seat must be varied when circumstances vary also; therefore, to 
become a horseman, it is absolutely necessary that a man must be put on 
different horses, to teach him how to act under different circumstances.” 

No man, in such natural colors, could depict such a scene as this, who 
| felt not at the time that he was writing of passing events in which he him- 
| self (quorum ipse, &c.,) had not been a frequent actor as well as spectator, 
| 
| 


as well as a thorough experienced horseman. We can, therefore, readily 

believe him when he tells us, he ‘* writes from personal practice, and not 
| from mere observation or theory.” 
| For general purposes—for purposes either of business or pleasure, on 
| the road or in the park—the grand desideratum is a good hack, well bred, 
| well broke, pleasant to ride, and “‘ as handsome as apicture.” Ofall de- 
scriptions of horses this, perhaps, is the most difficult one to find, and, 
when found, frequently grows into such esteem with his master as not to 
be parted with for ‘* love or money.” People in general prefer a little 
horse, or a cob, for a hack. Our author’s ‘* fancy” in this respect is not 
| very far off from our own. 
| ‘*T would fix the standard of such a horse at fifteen hands; certainly 
not more. The more breeding he has the better, with as much strength 
as can be got without bordering on coarseness. He should be particular- 
ly neat and pretty : handsome is a term I should use to large horses. He 
should be long in proportion to his height, that length made out by the 
distance from the back of the wither to the bosom, and from the hip bone 
to the extremity of the haunch. This gives strength, propelling power, 
and freedom of action. His step should be light, as if he was stepping on 
hot iron; perfectly quiet and placid, yet so free, that a motion of the leg, 
or a sound from the mouth, is enough to set him going. He should take 
to the trot or canter at once, on the proper indication from the rider ; 
have alight delicate mouth; and be so handy, that the rider, with his 
reins in one hand only, could, by a turn of the wrist or the pressure of a 
finger, twist and turn him in any direction. Inhis walk he must step fast 
and gracefully. His canter should be elegance itself. And if with these 
he can trot handsomely at the rate of adozen miles an hour, it is fast 
enough : and on such a horse I consider a man is carried like a gentleman 
on the road.” 

Speaking of ‘ bits” and ‘* bit-makers,” Harry Hieover has detected an 
error they (the latter) are very apt to run into when applied to, to alter 
or change a curb-bit for a runaway horse. To render the bit ‘‘ more 
powerful’ they lengthen its leverage ; and in so doing, not content with 
making the lower branch longer, they must likewise increase the length 
of the upper one ; ‘‘ doing which he certainly made a larger bit, but di- 
minished (instead of increased,) the effect of the lever; for lengthening 
the upper branch, only made the curb-chain act higher up the hind part 
of the jaw, and, to make that purchase equivalent to the former bit, a 
longer lever below was necessary. Now, had he diminished the height 
above from two and a quarter inches, to less than two, and added two to 
the lever below, the horse’s mouth, if properly curbed, would have been 
in all but a vice.” 

With this extract we shall conclude. We have, we feel quite sure, 
given specimen enough to convince those least acquainted with our friend 
Harry, that in the present work he has, tosay the least of it, been 
‘* riding his hobby.” Never has he been more ‘‘ at home ;” never more 
felicitous in his attempts to please, while he has labored to render him- 
self useful as a guide to the tyro horseman. To the man who is beginning 
to ride, and who is desirous of being able, creditably and without risk of 
danger, to do so, the present little work, aiming only at teaching the 
truly useful in riding, will prove a valuable acquisition. 








DILETTANTI ON THE HIGHWAY. 
AN ADVENTURE ‘OF MADAME ANNA BISHOP IN MEXICO, 


During the late professional tour of Anna Bishop through Mexico, that 
lady met with many interesting incidents of adventure, some of which 
were of a character to test the nerve as well as the ingenuity of the fair 
cantatrice. Of such is the following: 

In the interior of Mexico, not far from Leon, is a section of country in- 
fested with banditti, in which it is even at this day considered unsafe to 
travel without a formidable escort. The route of Madame Anna lay 
through this district, and before setting out on her journey she was in- 
formed of the danger of the road by friends who assured her that the 
jewels and money which she was known to have with her, would be an 
attractive prize for the Ladrones, who were no respecters of persons or 
sex. The Governor of the District interested himself so far as to offer 
her an escort of cavalry to guard her equipage through the infested dis- 





| and that flung from side to side in impatience of control, not from ill-tem- | 
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trict. But the Madame, who is something of a heroine withal, thanked 
his Excellency for his kindness, assuring him that she would feel perfect- 
ly safe with her private escort, which consisted of ten cavalieros, well 
mounted and armed, besides her maestro Bochsa, and his Secretary ; 
naively adding, that she was prepared to aid, in case of emergency, with 
the elegant little revolver which she carried in her pocket. Remonstrance 
being in vain, their friends took leave of them with many prayers for 
their safety, and the little party sat out upon their journey. 

The road led through a rough and broken country, now winding up the 
sides of craggy hills, and now descending into deep ravines; at times 
emerging into the open country, affording beautiful and picturesque 
views of the wild scenery, and again plunging into the dark forests, or 
winding through the narrow gorges of the hills. 

The first three hours of travel had passed without incident or inter- 
ruption, and the sprightly songstress and jovial Bochsa had recovered their 
wonted spirits, having come to the conclusion that the fears of their 
friends had been groundless. Relaxing the wary scrutiny with which 
they had watched the angles of the road, or peered into the ravines for 
robbers, they began to indulge freely in conversation, and amuse them- 
selves with the incidents and anecdotes of their journey, pausing in their 
mirth occasionally to note the rude crosses that rose by the road side to 
point out the scene of some former robbery or murder. These were suf- 
ficiently frequent in their appearance to admonish our travellers of the 
possibility of an attack; nevertheless; they were taken wholly by sur- 
prise, when one of their men, who usually served as an avant garde, came 
galloping back to the carriage with the startling intelligence that a party 
of six armed horsemen, with masked faces, were advancing to meet them. 
and no doubt they were robbers. 

Instantly the cavalcade was brought toa halt—the escort formed in 
close order—swords were drawn, pistols examined, lances unstrapped, 








_and each man prepared to make a desperate defence. 
whapstraw, seeing a third horse coming; and a flyer he appears to many | 


Soon the tramp of horses’ feet was heard clattering upon the flinty 
road, and inthe next moment the horsemen appeared in a curve of the 
road, only a few yards from our travellers. On observing the preparation 
that had been made to receive them, they suddenly reined up their hor- 
ses, and stood for a few moments in rapid consultation. 

Presently, one who seemed to be the principal man of the band, waiy- 
ing his hand asa sign of parley, advanced to the side of the carriage. 


As he leaned forward he met the bright sparkling eyes of Madame Anna, 
noise he hears before or behind him; his tail with its end turning up- | 


her face beaming with animation and excitement, while her trembling 
little hand grasped the jewelled weapon in her pocket. 

The cavalier, with a graceful obeisance that would have done honor to 
the Castilian of better days, asked if she was not /a grand cantatrice, 
Anna Bisnop. 

** St, Senor,” replied the lady, in her musical tones. 

‘“« Muy bien!” replied the stranger, adding that as himself and friends 
had not been so fortunate as to have the privilege of hearing her at Leon. 
they had come all the way for the purpose of having that honor. ‘* Will 
you not, Madame, do us the favor to sing for us ‘‘ La Pasadita ?” 

** Here ?” inquired the astonished Anna. 

‘Here!’ replied the speaker, ‘‘if the Madame will excuse us and 
grant our request.” 

‘« But,” said the songstress, confused by the strange request of the un- 
known, ‘‘I have no accompaniment.” 

‘* El gordo caballero, next to you,” replied the masked di/ettanti, will 
not refuse ‘‘ por cierto” to accompany youon his celebre Arpa.” 

While speaking the stranger was playing gracefully with the two hand- 
some pistols in his girdle, a circumstance that did not escape the atten- 
tion of the distinguished individual to whom he alluded. : 

There was an exchange of glances between Anna and her maestro, No 
further objection was urged, but with a well assumed smile she directed 
the Harp to be brought from its place on the top of the carriage. Bochsa, 
seating himself on a stone which supported one of the roadside crosses, 
performed the aceompaniment as only he can perform it, while the Prima 
Donna, from her carriage, sang in her own enchanting style, ‘‘ La Pasa- 
dita.” 

The dilettanti were enraptured, enchanted, exclaiming ‘‘ muy bien . 
brava! mucho talento.”’ and after many thanks, compliments and bows, 
mounted their horses, and dashing off at full speed, were soon out of 
sight, to the great relief of the artistes. 

On arriving in the evening at Celeila, the musical party learned that 
the diligence had been robbed that very morning; and that in the en- 
counter which took place with the robbers, several of the passengers had: 
been wounded. From the description given of the party who attacked 
the diligence, there was no doubt in the minds of our travellers that they 
were the identical band who robbed Anna Bishop of ‘‘ La Pasadiéa ° 
How lucky for her that she had a voice to charm. 


PRIMA DONNAS. 


The writer of an article in Blackwood translates the following exquisite: 
and sparkling allusion to the position of Prima Donnas on and off the 
stage, observing that the author of it—the clever and witty Gautier— 
omits all allusion to the laxity of morals and of usages which have hi- 
therto kept so many musical professors at arm’s length in good society. 

The position of an actress is a very singular one, even in these days, 
when prejudice is supposed to have disappeared. She is a mark for ap- 
plause and adulation, for gold and flowers; she is intoxicated with incense 
and persecuted by lovers ; the gravest personages enact follies for her 
sake ; men unharness her horses and carry her in triumph; the crowns 
refused to great poets are thrown to her in profusion ; the homage that 
would be servile done to a queen seems quite natural when offered to a 
prima donna. Only she must not cross the row of lamps which flame at 
her feet like a magic circle. From the ivory or golden throne of her ly- 
ric empire she may demand what she pleases ; but let her attempt to over- 
step the limit, to take her place in the drawing-room by the side of one: 
of those ladies who applaud her to the bursting of their white gloves, and 
who pluck the bouquets from their bosoms to throw at her, and what a 
change is there! How haughty now the mien of those who so lately ad- 
mired! What a chilling reserve; what insulting politeness; what a deer. 
and sudden line of demarcation! A polar breeze has succeeded to the 
warm breath of enthusiasm ; frost has replaced flowers ; the idol is no. 
longer even a woman, but a creature. 

Some of those singers, who are adored amongst the most celebrated and 
beautiful, imagine that they go into society because on certain nights.. 
when camelias deck the staircases and lustres sparkle to the wax lights 
when a crowd throngs the saloon and obstructs the entrance, they are al- 
lowed to present themselves, between 11 and 12 o’clock, at everybody’s 
hour, at the hour of uncared for acquaintances and friends one does not 
know. But on their appearance how quickly is the music books opened, 
how speedily are they manceuvred towards the piano or singing desk, how 
pitilessly is every possible note extracted from these fine singers’? If by 
chance, instead of row/ades they venture upon conversation, and aspire to: 
enjoy the pleasures of elegant and polite society, how quickly comes the 
cloud on the brow of the fair hostess! How evident it is that in admitting 
the singer she excludes the woman! Let the best received presume to. 
have a cold, and she will soon see! 

A prima donna may obtain every thing from the world except one thing 
For a smile, for a glance, for a single pearl from her string of notes, for: 
a single rose-leaf from her bouquet, she shall have guineas, rubles, bun- 
dles of bank notes, marble palaces, equipages that kings might envy—the- 
heirs of ancient houses shall give her the castles of their ancestors, and 
efface their fathers’ escutcheon to substitute her cipher. But what she 
shall not have, and what she never will have, is a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation at the chimney corner, in a tone neither too polite nor too 
familiar, on a footing of equality with a great lady and an honest wo- 
man. 

The Countess de Rossi has attained this marvellous result ; and certain- 
ly, to those who know the invincible obstacles she had to overcome, her 
talent as a singer will appear but a secondary quality. None can tell all 
the judgment, tact, reserve, sagacity, delicacy, intuition, _the various 
qualities, in short, that have been required to accomplish this most diffi- 








‘cult metamorphosis of the actress into the woman of good society. * * 


* * * * 


o behold the prima donna an ambassadress is strange and 
striking ; but still more so is it to see the ambassadress, after twenty 
years passed in the highest spheres of life, on an equality with all that is 
most brilliant and illustrious in nobility and diplomacy, again become = 
prima donna, taking up her success where she had left it, continuing im 
womanhood what she had begun in early youth, resuming her part in that 
duet where Malibran, alas! is now missing, and reconquering applause: 
greater perhaps than that of former days. Time has flown for all of us,, 
except for her. Europe has been revolutionized, a throne has crumbled _ 
a republic has replaced the monarchy ; but that one thing, so frail, so 
fleeting, so wrial. that nothing can annihilate it—that crystal bell which 
the slightest shock may crack or shiver, the voice of a songstress—has: 
preserved itself unimpaired. In their pure organ still vibrates the silver 
notes of youth. 





“Och, an’ what’s your honor agoin’ to give me, seein’ as it’s myself that 
saved yer honor’s house from burning to ashes entirely?” ‘‘ How so, 
Pat?” <‘ An’ sure, when it cotched afire wasn’t I the second one that 
hollered fire first ?” 
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Gravity vs. Folly.—It was a saying of Paley, that he who is not fool 
half the time is a fool all the time. Robert Hall, who held a similar 
opinion, on being reproached by a very dull preacher, with the exclama- 
tion: ‘‘How can a man who preaches like you, talk in so trifling a man- 
ner?” replied : 

‘«‘ There, brother, is the difference between us, you talk your nonsense 
in the pulpit, I talk mine out of it.” : 

The eminent Dr. Couth, being in the midst of a frolic om one occasion, 
and seeing a dignified unbending acquaintance approaching them, ex- 
claimed— 

“« Stop, we must be grave now: there is a fool coming !” 

The ‘* Albany Dutchman” says that a convict in the Ohio State prison 
made his escape over the walls in rather a singular manner. He crawled 
into a cannon, and got one ofhis companions to ‘* shoot him over the 
fence.” He landed in the next county, and eight constables and a bed- 
cord are in pursuit of him. 

Never suffer your children to require services from others which they 
can perform for themselves. A strict observance of this rule will be of 
incalculable advantage to them through every period of life. 


** An extraordinary surgical operation” was lately performed, which 
was the complete removal of the patient into another world. The physi- 
cian is doing well. 

An Irish soldier being asked if he met with much hospitality in Hol- 
land, replied that he was in the hospital nearly all the time he was 
there. 


Sir Robert Peel and the Ladies.—There were ladies at the splendid 
banquet given to Lord Gough, in London, and Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
among them. After the American Minister spoke, Sir Robert Peel made 
a neat speech, and complimented American and British ladies in fine style 
Sir Robert said: 

I am sure that those who are exerting themselves for their country’s 
honor will feel gratified by such approbation; but the approbation will 
come with increased value when the representatives of one of the most 
powerful and gallant nations on the face of the globe expressed his con- 
currence and sympathy in the object of the meeting. [Cheers.] If this 
were a society of Englishmen alone our approbation would be of less va- 
lue, but it is not only a society of Englishmen; our approbation comes 
stamped with greater value when it meets with the sanction and concur- 
rence of those who are the chief ornaments of any society they honor 
with their presence. [Cheers.] I speak of the ladies of this country, for 
their favor is of ten times greater value in the eyes of gallant men than 
the thanks of parliament or the approbation of their fellow-citizens. 
[Cheers. ] 


The Mobile Regatta.—The Mobile City Regatta, takes place on the 
17th July. There will be two prizes to each class; provided, however, 
there be more than two boats of the same class to contend. In other re- 
spects the rules of the Southern Yacht Club will govern. If inconvenient 
to some, this is but justice to many. A race between a clipper and a 
bread horn were quite as amusing to spectators, as one where the second 
boat may come in on the second day, and yet be rewarded by a second 
prize. Some of the ‘‘ cracks” have been thus enriching their plate chests 
—and do at every regatta—though I imagine the friends of such boats 
can scarcely feel as proud of her jewels as the Roman Cornelia when 
pointing to hers. 

These prizes are open for contest to all pleasure yachts measuring for 
the first class over twenty-nine feet; for the second, from twenty-two to 
twenty-nine feet ; and the third class, from twelve to twenty-two feet. 





This contest will no doubt be viewed in all its points by far more than | 


the usual crowds, as the steamboats will be sure to accomyany the com- 
petitors, and the bay road be lined with vehicles and pedestrians, as from 
its every shady pleasant spot the boats will all be visible. 

N. O. Picayune. 

Down East Girls.—Speaking of Barnum’s Chinese lady, who is hold- 
ing court at Amory Hall, and who boasts a foot only 25 inches long, 
the Post observes that—‘‘ In some countries one thing, and in other 
countries something else indicates beauty. ‘‘ What a splendid woman !” 
says the Hottentot, “‘she weighs over 300!” In America it is, “‘ What a 
lovely girl, her waist is only aspan!” In China it is, ‘‘ What a lily: 
her foot is only two inches.” So we go. Which is best?” 

To this the wag of the Belfast (Me.) Journal, who is evidently as 
shrewd a connoisseur of female beauty, as the Moor whom Shakspeare 
has immortalized, replies in the following satisfactory style : 

‘* Nature of course. We can show you some specimens down-east, who 
have not been deformed by liver squeezers nor tight shoes, fatted after 
the manner of Hottentots, or starved a la mode in cities. They have 
grown up according to organic laws, dieted on beef steak and corn bread, 
exercised as the Greeks used to; are up and coming like a flock of par- 
tridges with a pointer among ’em, can wash the tea things, go out and 
milk the cow, and jump over a five rail fence with the pail full and never 
spill a drop. Needn’t ‘rap ;’ we have seen ‘em do it.” 


Henry Clay.—A Washington correspondent of the New York “ Tri- 
bune,” speaking of some of the mental and moral characteristics of Henry 
Clay, launches forth into the following eulogy of the great Kentuckian as 
@& man of action : 

‘*In carrying a measure, his oratory, remarkable as it is, is only an 
auxiliary force. He hardly finishes a prayer to Jupiter before he jumps 
into the mud up to his knees, and puts his shoulder to the wheel with the 
strength ofa Samson. fAeis the best teamster that ever was seen. He 
will take a greater pull out of the same muscles of men than any other 
man in the world. Put him at the head of a crew of laborers, and he 
would dig more rods of ditch, lay more square feet of earth, than any 
one else. We would rather hire Henry Clay, old as he is, at any job of 
work, than any man we ever saw, whether that job were to negotiate a 
treaty, make a stump speech, an oration in the Senate, pull snags out of 
the Mississippi, or stop one of its crevasses, make a tunnel through the 
Alleghanies, or a railroad to the Pacific, or to put a desperate measure 
through Congress. The country is hardly able to furnish a match for Mr. 
Clay inany thing that he would really set out in earnest to do.” 


~ Cool.—We have read of many wonderful instances of coolness and sang 
froid exhibited by individuals on trying occasions, and have been surpris- 
ed to see how the soul could bear up against the most crushing blows of 
adversity, and in the hour of sudden and bitter disappointment ; but de- 
eidedly the *‘ iciest” specimen of nonchalance under affliction that we have 
met with during the present hot season, is the following incident : 

A love-smitten professor in one of our colleges, after converging awhile 
with his dulcinea on the interesting topic of matrimony, concluded at last 
with a declaration, and put the emphatic question of— 

** Will you have me?” 

** 1 am sorry to disappoint you,” replied the lady, “‘ and hope my re- 
fusal will not give you pain. But I must answer no.” 

“« Well, well, that will do, madam,” said her philosophical lover, ‘‘ and 
now suppose we change the subject.” 


A negro woman was relating her experience to a gaping congregation 
of her own color ; among other things, she said she had been to heaven. 
‘One of the brethren asked her, “ sister, you see any black folks in heav- 
- 2?” She replied, «‘ Oh, go out—spose I go inde kitchen when I was 

ar.” 

**O yis! O yis!”—cried an Irishman in the street a few days since, 
ringing a bell, “ Lost, betwane twilve o’clock and McKinney’s store on 
Market street, a large brass kay. I'll not be afther tellin’ ye what it 
was, but it was the kay to the Bank sure.” 


‘«* T say, Clem,” cried two disputing darkies, appealing for decision toa 
sable umpire, ‘* which word is right—dy zactly or de zactly?” The sa- 
ble umpire reflected a moment, and then, with a look of wisdom, said—‘*‘ I 
can’t tell per zactly.” 


A Reliable Witness.—A Hoosier was called upon the stand, away out 
West to testify to the character of a brother Hoosier. It wasas follows: 

“* How long have you known Bill Bushwhack ?” 

«* Ever since he was born.” 

** What is his general character ?” 

*‘ Letter A, No.1. *Bove para very great way.” 

** Would you believe him on oath ?” 

“© Yes sir-ee, on or off, or any other way.” 

** What, in your opinion, are his qualifications to good character 


Ph 


“« He is the best shot on the prairies or the woods; he can shave an | 


Query for Scientific Men.—In what manner does a diamond att upon 
glass as tocutit? That it does not penetrate its substance is obvious to 
any one who will attend to its operations, for it only divides the exceed- 
‘ingly attenuated pellicle on the surface, and penetrates no deeper. The 
best cut of a diamond is when it makes the least noise in passing a line, 
and it cuts in the same manner the thickest as well as the thinnest plates 
of glass. The Encyclopedia American says :— 

“It is very remarkable that only the point of a natural crystal can 
be used: cut or split the diamonds scratch, but the glass will not break 
along the scratch as it does when the natural crystal is used.” Again— 
the crack is often found to follow the diamond after it has passed several 
inches. That it does not cut it by dividing the pellicles is clear, because 
a piece of quartz will do the same by passing in the same line repeatedly, 
yet will not break true. Then how does the diamond act ? 


Preservation and Restoration of Sight.—For Near- Sightedness.— 
Close the eyes and press the fingers gently, from the nose, outward, 
across theeyes. This flattens the pupil, and thus lengthens or extends 
the angle of vision. This should be done several times a day, till short- 
sightedness is overcome. 

‘or Loss of Sight by Age, such as require magnifying glasses, pass the 
fingers or towel from the outer corner of the eyes inwardly, above and 
below the eye-balls, pressing gen‘ly againstthem. This rounds them up, 
and preserves or restores the sight. 

This is not offered as anything new, though it is of incaleulable value. 


$50, to enable persons to preserve or regain their sight, in the above 
manner. He claims to be the discoverer of the idea; and it may be origi- 
nal with him. Yet, says the “‘ Phrenological Journal,” it was known long 
before Bronson’s birth. The grandfather of a female friend of the editor, 
practised it fifty years ago, and by its means preserved his sight so as to 
be able to read fine print when 88 years old; and John Quincy Adams, in 
conversation with Lawyer Ford, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, who wore 





glasses, told him if he would manipulate his eyes with his fingers, from | 


their external angles inwardly, he would soon be able to dispense with 
glasses. Ford tried it, and soon restored his sight perfectly, and has since 
preserved it by the continuance of this practice. 


‘* What can a man do,” asked a green ’un yesterday, ‘‘ when the sheriff 
is seen coming up to him with a writ in his hand ?” 

‘* Apply the the remedy,” said another one, gruffly. 

‘*Remedy! what kind of a remedy ?” 

‘* Heel-ing remedy, you goose—run like a quarter horse.” 


‘* Susan, stand up, and let me see what you have learned. What does 
c-h-a-i-r spell ?” 

**T don’t know, marm.” 

‘* Why, you ignorant critter! what do you always sit on ?” 

‘Oh, marm, I don’t like to tell.” 

‘* What on earth is the matter with the gall? Tell, what is it?” 

**T don’t like to tell it; it was Bill Crass’s knee, but he never kissed 
me but twice !” . 

‘‘ Airthquakes and apple-sarce !” exclaimed the school mistress, and 
she fainted. 

A Dutchman once wanted to wed a widow, and his manner of making 
known his feelings was as follows: 


‘** If you ish content to get a petter for a worse, to be happy for a mis- | 


erable, and if you shmokes and drinks ale, I shall take you for no petter 
and much worse.” Upon which the lady said—** Yaw.” 


| Irish Anecdote.—Willis, writing upon ‘‘ Scenery in Ireland,” gives a 
couple of anecdotes, that were brought out by the driver of an Irish 

jaunting-car, in which Willis was the only passenger. A young fellow 
' was seen leading anass. The driver addressed him: 

** Good morrow, neighbor !—is that ass your own ?” 

** No,” replied the boy, ‘* he’s my father’s.” 

‘In troth—I knew he was one of the family, for he’s the very picther 
of the ould man,” retorted Barney, with a loud guffaw ; at the same time 
applying the whip vigorously to his horse to escape the vengeance of the 
irritated lad, who was searching on the road for a ‘‘ lump of a two year 
old,” 7. e., a stone not larger than a bullock’s kidney, with which he 
meant to return Barney's witticism. His next essay was upon a good- 
looking country girl, who, with bare feet and well gathered-up petticoats, 
was daintily picking her way along a plashy part of the road. 

‘* Mind your steps, ma cailleen dhas, or you'll dirty your birth-day 
stockings,” cried he. 

‘* Never fear, abouchal. But if Ido, where’sthe harm? Sure they’re 
warranted to wash, and hould the color always,” replied the girl, smart- 


“ I wonder, then, how they’d look turned ?” inquired Barney, with a 
grin. 

‘** About as purty as your own eyes,” answered she, glancing knowingly 
at the questioner. 

The girl’s allusion to the obliquity of Barney’s optics, disconcerted him 
a little; he flourished his whip, began to whistle vehemently, and looked 
out for a fitter object to crack his next joke upon. 


A dairyman being yesterday asked, ‘‘ How many cows have you ?” very 
candidly replied, ‘‘ nineteen—and the hydrant.” 


Coaxing up an Expression.—A brace of “lovers,” anxious to secure 
each other’s shadow ere the substance faded, stepped, says Neal’s Satur- 


‘* picters.” The lady gave precedence to her swain, who, she said, ‘‘ had 
got to be tuck fust, and real nat’ral.” 

He brushed up his tow head of hair, gave a twist or two to his handker - 
chief, asked his gal if his shirt collar stood about X, and planted himself 
in the operator’s chair, where he soon assumed the physiognomical char- 
acteristics of a poor mortal in a dentist’s hands, and about to part with 
one of his eye teeth. ‘‘ Now do look purty,” begged the lady, casting at 
him one of her most languishing glances. The picture was taken, and 
when produced it reminded the girl, as she expressed it, “jist how Josh 
looked when he got over the measels!” and as this was not an era in our 
suitor’s history particularly worthy of their commemoration, she insisted 
that ‘he should stand again.” He obeyed,and she attended him to the chair. 

‘* Josh,” said she, ‘‘ jist look like smilin’, and thenkinder don’t.” The 
poor fellow tried to follow the indefinite injunction. ‘‘La,” she cried, 
** you look all puckered up.” 
little success. At last, growing impatient, and becoming desperate, she 





resolved to try an expedient, which she considered infallible, and exclaim- | 


ed, ‘‘I don’t keer if there is folks around.” She enjoined the operator to 
stand ready at his camera ; she then sat in her fellow’s lap, and placing 
her arms around his neck, managed to cast a shower of flaxen ringlets as a 
screen between the operator and her proceedings,which, however, were be- 
trayed by a succession of amorous sounds which revealed her expedient. 
When this “ billing and cooing” had lasted a few minutes, the cunning 
girl jumped from Josh’s lap, and clapping her hands, cried to the as- 
tounded artist—‘* Now you have got him ! put him through !” 





The Farmer.—It does one’s heart good to see a merry, round faced 
farmer. So independent, and yet so free from vanity and pride. Sorich, 
and yet so industrious—so patient and persevering in his calling, and 
yet so kind, sociable and obliging. There are a thousand noble traits 
about his character—He is generally hospitable—eat and drink with him, 
and he won’t set a mark on you, and sweat it out of you with double com- 
pound interest as some people I know will ; youare welcome. He will do 
you a kindness without expecting a return by way of compensation—it is 
not so with every body. He is usually more honest and sincere, less dis- 
posed to deal in low and underhanded cunning, than many I could name. 

He gives to society its best support—its firmest piles that supports the 
| edifice of government : he is the lordof nature. Look at himin his home- 
spun and grey ; laugh at him, if you will, but, believe me, he can laugh 

back if he pleases. 
| An Ordinary License.—Dr. Tyler, clerk of the court of Frederick 


county, Md , has been named as a candidate for Governor; and it is in 
_ this wise some of the editors tickle folks with the mention of his name : 

A neat little girl, apparently about nineteen, says the Frederick “ He- 
rald,” a few days ago entered the clerk’s office, and removing her bonnet, 
inquired if Dr. Bradley Tyler was in. The Doctor, who was present, 
promptly and politely responded in the affirmative. 

‘“* Are you,” says the lady, ‘‘ the gentleman we are to have for Gover- 
nor *” 

‘‘ Why, madam,” says the doctor, with modest confusion, ‘‘ there has 
been some conversation on that subject.” 

** Then ae are the very gentleman I want. 








Have you any licenses to 


eye-winker off a wolf as far as a shooting-iron will carry 4 ball; he can | dispose of !” 


drink a quart of brandy a day, and chews tobacco like a horse.” 


The Siamese Twins Dead.—The Paris Journal des Debats announces A“ 
The Debats states | Dutchman. 
that according to the London Medical Times, the two brothers died of | 
post mortem examination proved what has been constant- that saleratus ?” 
ly res mewn | the faculty, viz: that the two cavities of the abdomen | 
by means of the hollow ligament which united them, and | 
that the livers of the twins were connected by a membrane bridle about | 


the death, in England, of the famous Siamese Twins. 
marasmus. 
communica 


half an inch thick. 


“Yes, madam; will you have a reéailer’s or an ordinary license ?” 
“An ordinary will do, Doctor; J am only going to marry a little 


Dick and Deb.—*‘ Dick,” inquired the maid, ‘have you been after 


** No, I haint.” 

“If you don’t go quick, I’ll tell your mistress.” 

** Well, tell mistress as soon as you please, I don’t know Sally Ratus, 
‘and won’t go near her—you know well enough I’m engaged to Deb.” 


Prof. Bronson is going about the country, giving lessons for from $5 to | 


day Gazette, into a daguerreotype establishment, recently, tosit for their | 


One direction followed another, but with as | 





What is Dirt ?—The celebrated Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, used to 
say to his students. 

** Don’t be afraid of a little dirt, young gentlemen. What is dirt ? 
Why nothing at all offensive when chemically viewed. Rub a little al- 
kali on that ‘‘ dirty grease spot” on your coat, and it undergoes a chemi- 
cal change and becomes soap. Now rub it with a little water and it dis- 
anpeness it is neither grease, soap, water, nor dirt. ‘‘ That is nota very 
odorous pile of dirt” you observe there. Well, scatter a little gypsum 
over it, and it is no longer dirty. Every thing you call dirt is worthy of 
your notice as students of chemistry. Analyze it! Analyze it! It will 
all separate into very clean elements. Dirt makes corn, corn makes bread 
and meat, and that makes a very sweet young lady, that I saw one of you 
kissing last night. So, after all, you were kissing dirt—particularly if 
she whitened her skin with chalk or Fuller's earth. There is no tellin 
young gentlemen, what is dirt. Though I must say that rubbing suc 
stuff upon the beautiful skin of a young lady is a dirty practice. Pearl 
powder, I think, is made of bismuth—nothing but dirt.” 


‘* If there is any body under the canister of heaven that I have in utter 
excrescence,” said Mrs. Partington, “it is a tale-bearer and slanderer, 
going about like a vile boa constructor, circulating his camomile about 
honest folks. I always know one by his phismahogony. It seems as if 
Belzabob had stamped him with his private signal, and every thing he 
looks at appears to turn yaller.” And having uttered this somewhat ela- 
borate speech, she was seized with a fit of coughing, and called for some 
demulcent drops. 


| Curran’s Ingenuity.—A farmer attending a fair with a hundred 
| pounds in his pocket, took the precaution of depositing it in the hands of 
| the landlord of the public house at which he stopped. Having occasion 
for it shortly afterwards, he resorted to mine host for the payment; but 

the landlord, too deep for the countryman, wondered what hundred was 

meant, and was quite sure no such sum had ever been lodged in his hands 

by the astonished rustic. After ineffectual appeals to the recollection, 
he howyin J to the honor of Randolph, the farmer applied to Curran for 
, advice. 

‘* Have patience, my friend,” said the counsel; ‘‘ speak to the landlord 
privately, and tell him you must have left the money with some one else. 
Take a friend with you, and lodge with him another hundred pounds, in 

_ the presence of your friend, and then come to me.” 

| We must imagine, and not commit to paper the vociferations of the ho- 

‘nest dupe at such advice ; however, moved by the rhetoric or authority 
of the worthy counsel, he followed it, and returned to the legal friend. 

| ‘And now, sir, I don’t see I am to be any better for this, if I get my 

second hundred again. But now what is to be done ?” 

**Go and ask him for it when he is alone,” said Curran. 

** Ay, sir, but asking for it won’t do—I’ze afraid without my witness at 
any rate,” said the countryman. 

| ‘** Never mind, take my advice,” said the counsel; ‘‘do as I bid you, 
and then return to me.” 

Tir farmer returned with his hundred, glad at any rate to find that 
safe again in his possession. ¢ 

‘*T don’t see as I am much better off.” 

*< Well,” said the counsel, ‘‘ now take your friend with you, ask the 
landlord for the hundred pounds your friend saw you leave with him.” 

Deacon Day.—There was a deacon of the church residing in a town in 
| New Hampshire, by the name of Day, by trade a cooper. One Sabbath 
/morning he heard a number of boys who were playing in front of his 
| house, and he went out to their Sabbath breaking. Assuming a grave 
| countenance, he said to them, ‘‘ Boys! do you remember what day it is?” 
‘* Yes sir,” immediately replied one of the boys, “* Deacon Day, the 
| cooper.” 
| *‘] can remember,” says Mr. Copeland, lecturing before the Royal 
Dublin Society on tobacco, ‘*‘ when I was quite young, seeing a fine print, 
by one of the old masters, of a burly Dutchman, lounging in a capacious 
arm chair, blowing a cloud from his beloved pipe. Underneath was a 
motto, ‘‘ Gloria munda fumis.” I asked my father what it meant. 

‘* Why,” said he, “ it has two meanings. First, the glory of the world 
is smoke; and second, smoking is the glory of the World!” 

A country school teacher preparing for an exhibition of his school, se- 
lected a class of pupils, and wrote down the questions and answers to the 
questions which he would put to them on examination day. The day came 
and so came the young hopefuls, all but one. The pupils took their 
places as had been arranged, and all went glibly on until the question 
for the absentee, when the teacher asked— 

** In whom do you believe ?” 

The pupil who sat next to the vacant seat, without noticing whose ques- 
tion it was, answered— 

** Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

** You believe in the Holy Catholic Church, do you not *” 

** No,” said the pupil, amid roars of uncontrollable laughter, ‘‘ the boy 


nh a in the Church hasn’t come to school to-day, he’s at home sick 
a bed.” ' 


‘IT wantsch to schipp in the Lucilla,” said a Dutchman to the Clerk of 
a shipping office. 

‘* Well,” said the clerk, pen in hand, ‘‘ what’s your name ?” 

‘It ish Hans Vanasmananderdaunsevaneymendeymiteheitenschupfeld- 
| mitdeschupyoneridromp!” said Dutchy, gravely spitting out his old 
quid, and taking a fresh one. 

‘* Heavens !” said the clerk, ‘‘do you know what it is in English ”’ 

‘* Yaw, Irh does. It is Yon Smidt?” 


A friend of ours was tellings us, not long since, of an acquaintance of 
his in South Carolina, who was noted for mendacity. He related of him 
the following anecdote : 

Said some one to the liar, “‘ do you remember the time the stars fell, 
many years 5¢° ” 

** Yes,” said Mendax. 

‘* Well,” remarked the other, “‘ I’ve heard it was all a deception—that 
the stars did not actually fall.” 

** Don’t you believe it,” returned Mendax with a knowing look, ‘‘ they 
fell in my yard as big as goose eggs. I’ve got one of’em yet, only the chil- 
dren played with it so much they've worn the shiny pints off.” 

Carrying it too Far.—A fellow stole a wood saw, and on trial told the 
| judge that he only took it in joke. 

‘* How far did you carry it ?”’ asked the judge. 

‘** Two miles,” answered the prisoner. 

‘** That is carrying the joke too far,” remarked the judge, and the pri- 
soner was committed for examination. 

Last Words of General Taylor.—We doubt whether any dying man 
ever gave utterance to a sentiment of greater moral grandeur than that 
which formed the burthen of the last sentence ever uttered by the tongue 
of Zachary Taylor. ‘I have no fear of death; I have tried to do my 
duty.” Yes! pury was the paramount object with him, throughout his 
long and useful life ; an object cherished with so much zeal, that it had 
grown into a passion. Take any portion of his history, from the time 
when he first became known to the public—take all of it—examine it with 
' microscopic minuteness—and it will be found that all his actions have 
| been regulated by that single standard.. Duty was, to him, the star 
| which guided his footsteps—his “ pillar of fire by night, and his pillar of 
,cloud by day.” No threat could deter him, no allurement entice him, 
from the direct path which led to its performance. Truly characteristic 
| of his whole life, were his last words; the one idea that had absorbed all 
| the rest, properly found utterance in the last syllables to which his 
tongue gave utterance. His countrymen will never forget them. 

Richmond Whig. 

Old Whitey and the Groom.—The venerable war-steed followed im- 
mediately behind the remains of his devoted owner. He was richly ca- 
_. and wore his accustomed saddle surmounted by the holsters, 

c. He was led by Mr. Schwartzman, a clerk in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, who claimed this honor in consideration of past associations. He 
served thirteen long years with Gen. Taytor in the Indian Wars—part 
of the time as an Orderly Sergeant. The old War-steed was an object of 
peculiar interest to the more curious of the multitude who gazed upon the 
pageant. 

The love of a cross woman, they say, is stronger than the love of 
any other female individual you can start. Like vinegar, the affections 
of a high-strung woman never spoil. Itis the sweet wines that become 
acidulated, not the sour ones. Remember this, and court accordingly. 

The other evening a lady, who pretended to be asleep until her beau 
had well kissed her, woke up aa if in the greatest amazement, and said, 
«<7 think you ought to be ashamed.” 

“‘ Mike, why don’t you fire at those ducks, boy—don’t you see you have 
got the whole flock before your gun.” 

I know I have, but when I get good aim at one, two or three others will 
swim right up betwixt it and me.” 

Flies.—The butchers of Geneva have from time immemorial prevented 
flies from approaching the meat which they expose for sale by the use of 
laurel oil. This oil, the smell of which, although a little strong, is not 
insupportable, drives away flies, and they dare not come near the walls 














or wainscots which have been rubbed with it. We believe laurel oil is a 


deadly poison, therefore it should be used with the utmost caution. 





Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Memrnis, Tenn Memphis Course, Fall Meeting, Monday, 28th October. 
New Orveans, La.... Metairie Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, November. 

. Soa oe Bi Course, Orleans J. C. Fall Meeting, Tuesday, Dec. 3. 
Natcuez, Miss....... Pharsalia Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Wednesday, Nov. 6. 
NasHvit_e, Tenn.... Nashville Course. Fall Meeting, Monday, Sept. 16th. 

Sr. Hyracintue,. Can.. Sweepstakes, August, 1850. 
Sukeverort, La Lecomte Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, about 15th Oct. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Memphis (Tenn.) Races.—The Fall Meeting over the Memphis Course 
will commence on Monday, the 28th October next. Every preparation is 
being made for a very attractive meeting, and we hope and trust that the 
proprietor, Mr. R. T. O’Hanton, will have the satisfaction of being con- 
gratulated for having one of the best meetings of the South-west. Libe- 
ral purses will be given, and several Stakes have been opened, to which 
we call the attention of Turfmen. Full particulars will be found in our 
advertising columns. 














Shreveport (La.) Races.—The stakes opened to come off over the Le- 
comte Course, will close on the 10th inst., and the meeting will commence 
about the 15th of October. We anticipate a brilliant Fall campaign for 
the South and South-west. 


Trotting at Rochester.—We have received various reports of the late 
Trotting Meeting at Rochester, each contradicting the other, and each 
of which we must decline publishing, except the report of the first day, 
which will be found in another column, and which is evidently more cor- | 
rect than the one we published ina former number. The report contained 
in the Brockport ‘‘ Watchman” is evidently erroneous in many particu- 
lars—as, for instance, in the first day’s racing, the report makes no less 
than five horses come in 2d the first heat, three in the 2d heat, and two in 
the 8d heat. On Thursday, the purse was won in three heats, and the 
other horses came in 2d in each heat; and as a wind-up to the meeting, | 
Jackson won the foot race in 59:95! We are always grateful to fny Se-. 
eretary or other gentleman, who will send us correct reports of Racing 
and Trotting, but we are perplexed when we have such a variety, and all 
differing. 

Mule Race.—A mule race came off over the Metairie Race Course on 
Sunday last, much to the diversion of all who happened to be present. 
It was for mile heats, best three in five, for a purse of $25, entrance | 
free, thirteen entries, amateur riders. There was not much big money 
bet, but ‘‘ liquids of every variety” were staked and won. 

At the tap of the drum the mongrels moved off in every variety of style, 
and the riding was indeed in the amateur style. The muleteers, besides 
belaboring the beasts that they bestrode, took care to beat back those 
alongside of them, much to the astonishment of all familiar with the 
rules and regulations of horse racing. Finally, after the display of many 
equestrian feats, not announced on any circus bills, one mule (we really 
cannot tell which) came through and was declared the winner of the race, 
one heat being done in 3:03. Much shouting, cheering, good humor and 
hilarity prevailed on all sides, and it was declared by many present that 
if the animals were not ‘“‘high mettled racers,” they still were produc- 


tive of much real amusement and hearty laughter. 
N. O. Picayune, July 23, 1850. 


| 

a 

THE FASTEST RACE EVER RUN IN AMERICA, | 
| 








New Orveans, 10th July, 1850. 

Dear *‘ Spirit” —As an evidence of the skill and sagacity of the train- 
ers of this, the ‘‘ Newmarket” of the United States, I give you the follow- 
ing anecdote :— 

On the morning of the race, mile heats, in which Fanny G., Flying 
Dutchman, Hegira, and Hark were engaged, Graves, the trainer of He- 
gira, said to Small, the trainer of Dutchman, that he was in a quandary, 
for his nag could run two heats, averaging 1:46, and yet he did not expect 
to win the face. The race was run, and the heats were made in 1:464— 
1:454—1:494—1:48. So much for knowledge of pace. 

This season, Mr. Lecomte has had his mares covered by Boston, Jr., 
(out of Industry)—Gallatin (by Wagner, dam by Leviathan)—and Flying 
Dutchman (by Grey Eagle, dam by Mucklejohn), and one by Doubloon, 
so that he will have a variety of blood in his stud. A two year old colt, 
by Boston, Jr., of his, is thought to be something remarkable. The sta- 
bles of Messrs. Minor and Kenner are unusually strong, and with those 





HUNTING PARK COURSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
PuiLaDELPnia, July 23, 1850. 

Dear ‘‘Spirit.”—Those friends of the Turf who have not departed 
for Cape May, Newport, Saratoga, and other places of recreation through- 
out this great and glorious country of ours, have been delighted with 
some very satisfactory sport over the Hunting Park Course, within the 
past week. 

The first day’s race, Wednesday, July 17, was for a purse of $100, mile 
heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, between ch. g. Confidence, and ch. g. Sorrel 
Ned. The morning of that day was one of the hottest and most oppres- 
sive with which our climate is afflicted; breathing was a labor, but by 
about 3 o’clock, P. M., the heavens were variously obscured, and a gentle 
breeze wafted itself over the earth, making the air very agreeable. The 
attendance was very small. Confidence was the favorite at the start, at 
decided odds, and in the toss he won the inside. The track was in good 
order. 

First Heat—After several ineffectual attempts the horses started, both 
broke just beyond the gate and came to work together—they went to the 
quarter very close, Confidence leading a little in 403 ; soon after passing 
the post Ned broke, and Confidence led full three lengths to the half mile 
in 1:19}, and maintained it to the third quarter in 1:59; coming up the 
stretch Ned gained very fast, and at the gate was almost alongside, when 
he broke, and Confidence won the heat by about two lengths, in 2:394. 

Second Heat—The horses started beautifully, and went together nearly 
to the quarter, when Ned broke, and Confidence led to the post in 40; 
down the back side both horses trotted splendidly, Confidence about a 
length ahead at the half mile, in 1:19; Ned gained on him, and before 
reaching the third quarter had lapped him, but coming up the straight 
side he broke, and Confidence came to the score about two lengths in ad- 
vance, in 2:39, 

Third Heat—The horses came to the stand moving finely, and the word 
was given. Outside the gate Confidence broke, and Ned took the lead, but 
before reaching the post, broke, and Confidence passed it ahead in 41; 


down the back side he gained a little, and went to the half mile about 


three lengths ahead, in 1:19, and made the three-quarters in 1:59—com- 
ing up the straight side Ned gained fast, but near the gate broke, and 
Confidence won by about a length, in 2:393. 
WEDNESDAY, July 17, 1850—Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
S. McLaughlin’s ch. g. Confidence 
George Young’s ch. g. Sorrel Ned 
Time, 2:39 }—2:39—2:39}. 

The trot advertised to come off on Thursday, July 18, between Lady 
Suffolk and Lady Moscow, for a purse of $300, two mile heats, in harness, 
was, on account of the severity of the weather, postponed until yesterday, 
July 22d, when it took place, and was, I think, the most exciting race we 


have had this season. Both animals were in prime condition. Moscow 


was driven by George Young, the second time he has driven her, and it 


was well done, as the result will testify. The track was in fine order, and 
the weather most propitious—the attendance, too, was very large. Mos- 
cow was the favorite at the start at considerable odds—bets were made 
very freely, each animal's friends being certain of winning. In the toss 
Moscow won the track. 

First Heat—Some time was lost in scoring, the bay mare acting badly, 
but they at last started; Moscow soon broke, and worked bad the whole 
quarter—they passed the post side and side, in 36j; down the back side 
Moscow continued breaking, and Suffolk led her several lengths at the 
half mile, in 1:14, kept gaining on her, and went to the third quarter in 
1:58, still widening the gap she made the mile in 2:324, went the next 
quarter in 393, and at the half mile was nearly a distance ahead in 1:18. 
Moscow now began to trot nicely, and was gaining, but on turning on the 
stretch she broke again, and the ‘‘ old mare” came in with ease, in 2:34, 
and winning the heat in 5:15, by about twenty yards. 

Second Heat—Betting was now about even, as the backers of the bay 
had lost confidence, though still thinking she would win. The horses 
started fairly; outside the gate Suffolk broke, but soon came to work, and 
they were very close together to near the post, Suffolk passing it on the 


TROTTING AND PACING AT ST. LOUIS, Mo, 

The match between Tecumseh and Caw Chief, which promised so much 
sport, came off yesterday (10th July), and was no disappointment. A 
good number of the right sort were out, who sported the dimes freely on 
their respective fancies—indeed, we doubt whether so much money has 
changed owners on any little event for a long time past. 


WEDNESDAY, July 10, 1850—Pacing Match for $200, catch weights, Mile heats. best 3 in 

5, under the saddle. 
J.L. Eoff’s Tecumseh 2 2.24 1 
22¢@ 


Time, 2:35—2:38—2:48. 

First Heat—Caw Chief drawing the track, led off at a slapping pace to 
the half mile post ; Tecumseh laying about a length behind to this point, 
broke up, and allowed the Chief to open a gap of twelve lengths. At the 
home quarter he had lessened the distance, but- before reaching the dis- 
tance chair gave up the struggle for the heat; the Chief passing the stand 
in splendid style in capital time. 
| Second Heat—They went lapped to the quarter pole, when both broke ; 
Tecumseh getting down to his stride first took a lead of four lengths. This 
he kept to the turn on to the home stretch, when the Chief skipped, but 

settled down again directly, and a gallant brush ensued to the score, 
which ended in Tecumseh winning by a length and a half. 

Third Heat—Together again, in beautiful style, to the back stretch, 

where Tecumseh drew about three lengths in advance, and kept it to the 
, home stretch ; here the Chief made up for mischief, went up for the brush, 
and as game a struggle as ever seen ended in Tecumseh’s favor by a bare 
length and a half, without a single break during the heat. 

The friends of Caw Chief thinking his chance out, one of his legs having 
| gone wrong, now withdrew him from the match, and Tecumseh took a lit- 
| tle exercise round the track for the purse. As long as it lasted this was 
| decidedly a thorough game and spirited match, and will go very far in re- 
| storing confidence among the patrons of trotting. We ought not to omit 
| mentioning that the admirable and fair riding of Messrs. Lowry and Eoff 
elicited warm commendation. | ‘St. Louis Organ. 


The third trial between Caw Chief and Tecumseh came off on Thursday 
afternoon (18th July), at the Prairie House track, for a purse of two 
hundred dollars, mile heats, best three in five, in harness. A numerous 
assemblage was present, and much interest was manifested. 


TUESDAY, July 16—Match for $——, Mile heats. 
E. J. Lowry’s Caw. Chief received forfeit. 
Mississippi paid forfert. 


THURSDAY, July 18—Pacing Match for $200, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
J.L. Eoff’s Tecumseh 1 2 


2121 
a2 2 3 
Time, 2:57—2:094—2:461—2:441. 

First Heat—Tecumseh drew the track, and led off slightly in advance ; 
on the first turn he opened a gap, which was closed on entering the back 
stretch by Caw Chief brushing to his quarter, when he broke, enablin 
Tecumseh to take a lead of six lengths. He settled down quickly, an 
| soon drew up to Tecumseh—the latter passing down the home stretch six 
lengths in advance at the post. 

Second Heat—Bets of two to one in favor of Tecumseh were offered and 
accepted. They went together in excellent style, but before reaching 
the first turn Caw Chief brushed past. On entering the back stretch Te- 
cumseh skipped, which increased the distance between them to six lengths, 
when both broke. Tecumseh got down first, and brushed up on entering 
the third quarter, when he shook Caw Chief off. On the home quarter 
Caw Chief closed the gap and passed ahead, finishing, in a splendid strug- 
gle, three lengths in advance at the post. 

Third Heat—Bets of five to one were offered on Tecumseh, which were 
not taken up. He led off with Caw Chief waiting close on him to the back 
stretch, when the latter broke, which enabled Tecumseh to pass ahead, 
gradually increasing the space in the remainder of the heat, which he 
won by nearly a distance. 

Fourth Heat—Caw Chief broke on the first turn, owing to evident 
lameness, and made no effort during the remainder of the heat, allowing 
Tecumseh to pass the stand the winner. St. Louis Reveille. 





GOLD-DUST vs. SAW-DUST. 
New Orveans. La., July 22, 1850. 

Dear ‘‘ Spirit.’”—As correctness, even in unimportant matters, is de- 
sirable, ‘‘ Gold-dust” acknowledges his indebtedness, in common with the 
rest of your readers, to his relative, ““Saw-dust,” for the information that 
Sarah Bladen is a chesnut, and Conchitaa bay. AsI wrote ‘Col. Bin- 
| gaman’s b. m. Sarah Bladen,” and ‘ Mr. S. D. Elliott’s gr. m. Conchita,” 
| and these gentlemen own but one animal with these names, I submit that 
they were sufficiently described, and that no error can possibly arise, 
with regard to their produce of this season by Doubloon. I imagine, 





lead, in 383, kept a little ahead to the half mile, in 1:15, and went to the | however, that ‘“‘ Saw-dust” wrote, rather to invite the owner of Doubloon 
third quarter in 1:55; Moscow now began to gain, but Suffolk was about | into the Stallion Stake at Natchez, than to correct my unintentional er- 
a half length ahead at the score, in 2:34, kept it to the next quarter in rors ; and I think I have authority enough to assure him, not only that 
38, and about the same distance at the half mile, in 1:19. Moscow now. the get of Doubloon will be entered, but that the stake will be filled by 
' gained every step, and was soon alongside— the excitement was now im- | the entry of the get of a third stallion. It is true, that among the mares 
'mense, both animals were straining their utmost, and the bay seemed to | covered by Voucher are several dams of winners, as Betse y Malone, Miss 
be the best—on they came, side and side, but at the gate Moscow got | Bowie, Warwick’s dam, and Lady Jane; which gives him a manifest ad- 
' ahead, and came to the score about a half length in advance, with the old vantage over Doubloon, whose list embraces only maiden and unsuccess- 


mare under the whip, heavy, in 2:34—making the heat in 5:08. 
| Third Heat—The friends of Moscow were now in high glee at her per- 
' formance, though at the call for the start Suffolk looked much the best. 


| ful mares, I believe. 
| Admitting that I “‘ resurrected” the ‘unfortunate Miss Bailey,” as 
‘Saw -dust’” maintains, I am inclined to think that my letters to you have 


of Messrs. Bingaman, Lecomte, and Wells, promise excellent sport next The word was given, and they went close together, Moscow about a neck | « resurrected” an old correspondent, well known and always welcome to 


winter. It is probable that a stable from Alabama, and Patterson’s string 
(with Reube, Charmer, and Rory 0’More), will also be in attendance. 
Rep River. 





UNION COURSE, L, I. 

TUESDAY, July 30, 1850—Purse and Stake $300, Two mile heats, to wagons, wagon and 

driver to weigh 350lbs. 
I. Woodruff’s ch. m. Fanny 
Wm. Wheelan’s b. m. Mendham Maid 

SAME DAY—Match for $——, Mile heats, to skeleton wagons. 
Wm. Wheelan’s b. m. Mendham Maid 
OOGIE BPE. ne se cin ciwnetas es 


rec’d forfeit. 
paid forfeit. 
: oe 
Se 2 } 
Time, 2:49—2:51. 
CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE, L. I. 

THURSDAY, July 18, 1850—Match for $500, Twamile heats, to 250lb. wagons. 

i, I LoS cikinic'e vio co die Sas, Koes oviey bap vier fe sadeiowar eee 
Wm. Wheelan’s ch. g. Reindeer.... 





3 1 
Time, 5:51—5:39. 


TROTTING AT POMPTON PLAINS, NEAR PATERSON, N, J. 
MONDAY, July 29, 1850—Sweewstakes, $100 each, Mile heats, under the saddle. 
I ON secede SSE a eviergrspres cuticle aivceo: dese nelpaivisio4.acte.0. es 
Wm. McKee’s Ohio 





aS 
2 2 
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TROTTING AT SARATOGA. N, Y. 
THURSDAY, July 25, 1850—Match for $100, Mile heats, in harness. 
L. T. MeQuivy’s gr. g. Young Sutton 
O. W. Dimick’s ch. g. Tom Benion...... 


EER: AT OE a eaverSie'e 


TROTTING AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
UNION COURSE. 

In consequence of the report of the following trot, published in our pa- 
per of the 20th ult., being incomplete, and somewhat incorrect, we pub- 
lish the following from a correspondent. On examining the copy from 
which we made our report, we find that the Secretary had inadvertently 
omitted the name of the winner, which caused the mistake. 

TUESDAY, July 2, 1850—Purse $100, for green horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har- 
ness. 

J. Westly’s (Bradsted’s) b. g. Independence............., 
Darcus Talman’s br. g. Ripten.from Albany................... 
Dass. FT, Wabeene tO: BBUF GOOr Re oo oo oe coc ce conc cece ceccccces 
H. N. Shaw’s b. g. Thos. Jefferson............ 2... 0.0.0.4. 
W. Lockwood’s br. m. Lady Turpin, of Buffalo 
H. G. Gooddell’s br. m. Lady Scarf, of Geneva.................. 

Time, 3:01—3:00—2:56—2:58. 

The track was quite heavy, it having rained all day till within one hour 
of the time they started. 


TROTTING AT BALTIMORE—Herring Run Course, 
THURSDAY, July 25, 1850—Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5,in harness, 
James Howard’s ch. g. Snaffle . 
James Ward’s b. m. Kate 0” 





cocvelsscshubonees <B.2 - 3 
Parmeter Fe he 

1 3 3dr 

4 4 dist. 

dist. 

dist. 


Time, 2:59—2:57—2:51. 

This being the maiden effort, in public, of the winner, I think it deserves 
to be placed upon record. Snaffle, on this occasion, surpassed the ex- 
peetations of his friends, and if he keeps on as he has commenced, will soon 
work his way into a prominent position in the ranks of the horse aristo- 
eracy. SKEIRTs. 


:..3 
22 


ahead at the post, in 37 ; down the back side Suffolk passed her, and was 
about a neck ahead at the half mile, in 1:153, and kept it to the third 
quarter, in 1:54; Moscow now gained, and they came up the straight side 
like the wind—down inside the gate the old mare was a little ahead, and 
both horses made a most tremendous brush; Suffolk appeared to think it 


, Was a single mile race, and hitched up, when Moscow took the lead, with | 


the grey close on her—the mile was made in 2:314. The contest was 
ROW splendid, and the excitement was so great that neither the judges or 
your reporter could time the quarters. They went about a half mile 
nearly side and side, now Moscow a little ahead, and then the old mare 
' on the lead—when near the three quarter Suffolk broke, and Moscow soon 
_led her about four lengths, but the grey coming to his work, went at it 
with a fierce determination to win, but could not do it, for Moscow came 
to the score about two lengths ahead, making the heat in 5:083. 
| MONDAY, July 22—Purse $300, Two mile heats, in harness. 
Coe Oe Ce a ee ee eee reer 
ee ee A ee err eo eo eee 
| Time, 5:15—5:08—5:08.4 
I believe that the second and third heats of the above race are the 
quickest, taken together, ever recorded. Yours truly, Two-TEN. 


2 1 
1 2 


1 
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TROTTING AND PAAING AT PITTSBURGH, Pa, 
[We compile the following report of the last day’s sport from the Pitts- 


l 
| 


‘burgh ‘“‘ Saturday Post.” Will the Editor send us papers containing re- 


ports of the previous days ?] 

SATURDAY. July 13—Purse $100. for pacers, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Mr. Barwise’s ch. h. Walpole 
| Mr. Keys’s bl. h. Hawk fs e 
| Hardy Price’s ro. h. Gold Dust 
| Felix Laverty’s gr. h. Flat Foot 

Mr. Collins’s b. m. Fanny 

Time, 2:32. 

The ‘“ knowing ones” piled up the blunt pretty extensively on Walpole, 
but before the time of starting it was whispered pretty loud that the race 
was ‘‘sold,” and that Gold Dust would winthe money. This re more 
than the “ knowing ones” bargained for, they insisted on and did draw 

their money, which the backers of Gold Dust have no cause to regret. 

At the appointed time the horses were brought up to the stand; and 

all of them appeared in good condition and good going order. From the 
start Walpole took the lead and widened the gap on the others until he 
reached the turn on the first quarter ; here he broke up, and before Bar- 
wise could bring him down to his work, Hawk Eye had shot past and 
opened on him some five or six lengths. Hawk Eye closed on him before 
he reached the middle of the back stretch and passed him with ease. 
The race was as jug handled as it possibly couid be, Walpole having it all 
his own way. He came in six or seven lengths ahead of Hawk Eye, 
and shut the others all out. Mr. Keys, seeing that it was useless for 
him to contend for the premium, withdrew his horse, and Walpole was 
declared the winner. Time 2:32. Pretty good for this place. 


SAME DAY—Purse $——., for pacers, One mile. 
Felix Laverty’s gr. h. Flat Foot 
Mr. Collins’s b. m. Fanny 





Time, 2:45. 

The amusements of the day closed with a foot race ; distance one mile 
—Purse $10 to the first one out, and $5 to the second. There were nine 
persons entered for the prize. A red-headed boy, named Sam Windle 
took the first prize, and a boy named M’Kelvy the second. Windle made 
the mile in 5:02, without apparently exerting himself much. 





4 this weather! It is not proper, Mr. E 


your readers—‘‘ A Young Turfman”—in the person of ‘‘Saw-dust.” If I 
am right in my conjecture, Iam surprised that his sense of justice did 
not prompt him to write—‘ by the way, I once saw this Doubloon beat 
_ Voucher, three miles’’— when he wrote, “by the way, I once saw this. 
Voucher beat Doubloon a couple of miles.” 
Hoping that ‘‘ Sawdust” may redeem his promise of letting you hear 
from him again, whether he addresses you over his old or new nom de 
plume, Ibid you both Adieu ! Goup-pusT. 


THE TECHNICALITIES OF CRICKET. 

Dear Mr. Editor.—Some few evenings since, while enjoying a “ tod,” 
and taking mine ease in mine inn, my attention was drawn to party of ac- 
tive, athletic fellows—old and young—who at another table were dis- 
coursing energetically about a game which they called “‘ cricket.” As I 
am a perfect dunce in all such matters, will you kindly enlighten my un- 
derstanding as to the meaning of some of the very remarkable expressions 
which these gentlemen freely employed, and which have puzzled my brain 
ever since; and, if I can have some doubts removed as to its being a re- 
fined and delicate, not to say inhuman sport, I shall certainly endeavor to 
obtain some personal experience of the game, for, judging from the energy 
and enthusiasm of the speakers to whom I have alluded, it must be a most 
exciting pastime. But to the questions I wish to ask. 

‘* The Doctor lowered W.’s stumps, and then walked out quick.” Pray, 
Mr. ‘ Spirit,” what advantage to the fast performance of a pedestrian ex- 
pedition by the gent. in questionis it for him to have his stumps lowered ? 





’ would he not walk much better with his limbsin their natural state? 


But it may be that the Medical man performed the operation in order to 
enable the patient to do his duty as ‘‘short leg,” which, as well as I could 
understand, was an important member to have in a game. 

‘‘ Throw the ball up to the wicked keeper.”—Has the Doctor anything 
to do with this operation, also? If so,a dose of Tartar emetic would 
vastly expedite the operation of throwing up. And why is the “‘keeper” 
wicked; or do I misinterpret the phrase, which may mean keeper of the 
wicked? Resolve me this doubt, as Iam careful to avoid “ evil commu- 
nications.”” And what most extraordinary animal is the ball? I dis- 
tinctly heard one of these robust wicked players affirm it was “ alive,” 
and another as positively assert it was ‘‘dead” when he handled it. 

‘Cut to the off; a good run.”—Where, in the name of Jackson, Coffee, 


and Smoke, do they cut and run off to? And why, in the name of John 
Doe and Richard Roe, should they cut andrun? I much fear me crick- 
, eters belie their good looks, and are no better than they should be. And 
, then their playing in female dress (for I swear I heard them talk of “‘long 
| slips” and ‘‘ short slips,” to say nothing of ** muffs”; think of ‘‘ muffs,” 
itor; and is it necessary for any 
_ cricketer (always excepting the sick gentleman who threw up the ball, 
‘and the poor man who suffered amputation) to take ‘‘ Gruel ?” 
| Enlighten me on these “ points,” dear sir, and put a “‘long stop” tomy 
perplexity, and if I do not “‘ catch you out” on my next visit to the lower 
office, we will ** smile” together at the complexity of cricket. 
| Yours, IGNORAMUS. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SEARGEANT S. PRENTISS 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TOM OWEN THE BEE HUNTER.” 





The death of Seargeant S. Prentiss has called forth an universal feel- 
ing of sorrow; the consciousness that ‘“‘a great man has fallen” is de- 
picted upon the faces of the multitude. 


| 
i 


| very picture of buoyant health, of unbroken rest. 


The time of trial came, and the remarkable man presented himself, the 
All this had been 


done by the unyielding resolve of his will—his triumph was complete ; 


high wrought expectations were more than realized, prejudice was de- 
molished, professional jealousy silenced, and he descended from the ros- 
trum, freely accorded his proper place among the orators and statesmen 


of the ‘‘ Southern Metrepolis.” 


The eloquent offerings to his virtues and to his genius, that everywhere | 
didate for the Presidency, he attracted in New Orleans, if possible, more 


follow the news of his demise, are but slight tokens of that sorrow that 
fills the heart of all who knew the gifted Prentiss. 
long, and having had frequent occasions to witness exhibitions of his 
great mental powers, I cannot refrain from paying an imperfect tribute 
to his memory. 

I first met Mr. Prentiss when he was in the full maturity of his power, 


Having known him | 


Mr. Clay visited the South in the fall of °44, and, as he was then can- 


than usual notice. His hotel was the St. Charles ; toward noon he reached 
that magnificent palace. The streets presented a vast ocean of heads, and 
every building commanding a view was literally covered with human be- 
ings. The great ‘‘ Statesman of the West” presented himself to the mul- 
titude between the tall columns of the finest portico in the world. The 


but I have the pleasure of knowing hundreds who were well acquainted | scene was beyond description, and of vast interest. As the crowd swayed 


with his early history, and early triumphs. Volumes of interest might 
be written upon the life of Mr. Prentiss, and then his high sense of 
honor, his brave spirit, his nobleness of soul, his intense but commenda- 
ble pride, his classical attainments, and his deep knowledge of the law, 
can scarcely be illustrated, so universal and superior were his accomplish- 
ments and acquirements. 

In his early career, I consider Mr. Prentiss both fortunate and unfor- 
tunate, I have often imagined the shrinking but proud boy living unno- 
ticed and unknown among the wealthiest citizens of the south. Buried 
in the obscurity of his humble school, he looked out upon the busy world, 
and measured the mighty capacities of his own soul with those whom 
society had placed above him. I think I see him brooding over his posi- 
tion, and longing to be free, as the suffocating man longs for the bound- 
less air of heaven. His hour of triumph came, and surpassed, perhaps, 
his own aspirations. From the school-room he entered that of the court— 
a chance offered—a position gained—the law his theme, he at once not 
only equalled, but soared even beyond the aim of the most favored of his 
compeers. 

The era was one of extravagance, the virgin soil of Mississippi was 
pouring into the laps of her generous sons untold abundance, there 
were thousands of her citizens, fullof health and talent, who adorned 
excesses of living by the tasteful procurements of wealth, and the high- 
est accomplishments of mind. Into this world Prentiss entered, herald- 
ed by naught save his own genius. The heirs of princely fortunes, the 
descendants of heroes, men of power and place, of family pride, of na- 
tional associations, were not more proud, more gallant, than was Pren- 
tiss, for ‘“‘ he was reckoned among the noblest Romans of them all.” 


Each step in his new fortune seemed only to elicit new qualities for ad- 
miration—at the forum he dazzled—the jury and the judge were con- 
founded—the crowd carried him to the stump, and the multitude listened 
as to one inspired—fair ladies vied with each other in waving tiny hands 
in token of admiration—the stolid judges of the Supreme Court, won- 
dered at the mind of the apparent boy—even the walls of Congress echoed 
forth pans to his praise. His course was as rapid and brilliant as that 
of the meteor that suddenly springs athwart-:the héavens, but he was 
human, and accomplished his task, herculian as he was, at the price of an 
injured constitution. 

In personal appearance Prentiss was eminently handsome, and yet emi- 
nently manly. Although of medium height, there was that in the car- 
riage of his head that was astonishingly impressive. I shall never for- 
get him on one occasion, ‘‘in °44,” when he rose at a public meeting to re- 
ply toan antagonist worthy of his steel. His whole soul was roused, 
his high smooth forehead fairly corruscated, he remained silent for some 
seconds and only /ooked—the bald eagle never glanced so fiercely from 
his eyry, it seemed as if his deep blue eye would distend until it swal- 
lowed up the thousands of his audience—for an instant the effect was 
painful ; he saw it and smiled, when acheer burst from the admiring mul- 
titude that fairly shook the earth. 


His voice was clear and sweet, and could be heard at an immense dis- 


tance, and yet to be all like Demosthenes, lie had a perceptible impediment 


in his speech. Asa reader he had no superior, his narration was clear 
and unadorned, proper sentences were subduedly humorous, but the im- 
pressive parts were delivered with an effect that reminded me of the 
elder Kean. 

His imagination was unsurpassed, and the rich stores of his mind sup- 
plied him with never-ending material, quoted and original—the slightest 
allusion to any thing gave him the key to all its peculiarities—if he had 


occasion to allude to the diamond, its bed in the Golconda, its discovery | 


by some poor native, its being associated with commerce, its polish by the 
lapidary, its adorning the neck of beauty, its rays brilliant and serene, 
its birth, its life, its history, all flashed upon him—so with every idea in 
the vast store-house of his mind, he seemed to know all things in mass 
and in particulars, never confused, never at a loss—the hearer listened, 
wondered, and dreamed. Thoughts of moment came forth as demanded, 
but ten thousand other thoughts, rare and beautiful, continued to bubble 
up, after all effort ceased. 

Noman hada more delicate or subtle wit than Prentiss, or a more 
Falstaffian humor when it suited his purpose. Who will ever forget the 
spending of a social dinner hour with him, when his health was high and 
his mind atease. Who so lovely 7—who sorefined? What delight was ex- 
hibited by sweet ladies who listened to his words ; who could so eloquent- 
ly discourse of roses and buds, of lilies and pearls, of eyes and graces, 
of robes and angels, and yet never offend the most sensitive of the sex, 
or call other than the blush of pleasure and joy tothe cheek? Who could, 
on the ‘‘public day,” ascend so gracefully from the associations of tariffs, 
and banks, and cotton, and sugar, to greet the fair ladies that honored 
him with their presence? How he would lean towards them, as he dwelt 
upon ‘‘ the blessed of all God’s handiwork,” and compared their bright 


eyes to ‘‘ day-stars” that lit up the dark recesses of his own clouded | 
imagination ; and how he would revel, like another Puck, among the rays | 


and beams of smiles called forth by his own happy compliments—and 
how he would change from all this, and in an instant seemingly arm him- 
self with the thunderbolts of Jove, which he would dash with appalling 
sound among his antagonists, or at principles he opposed, and yet with 
such acharm, with such a manner, that these very daughters of the 
sunny South, who had listened to his syren song so admiringly, would 
now stare, and wonder, and pallor, and yet listen, even as one gazes over 
the precipice, and is fascinated at the very nearness to destruction. 
Prentiss had originally a constitution of iron; his frame was so perfect 
in its organization, that, in spite of the most extraordinary negligence of 
health, his muscles had all the compactness, glossiness, and distinctiveness 
of one who had specially trained by diet and exercise. It was this con- 
stitution that enabled him to accomplish so much in so short a time. He 
could almost wholly discard sleep for weeks, with apparent impunity ; 
he could eat or starve ; do anything that would kill ordinary men, yet 
never feel a twinge of pain. I saw him once amidst a tremendous politi- 
cal excitement ; he had been talking, arguing, dining, visiting, and tra- 
velling, without rest, for three whole days. His companions would steal 
away at times for sleep, but Prentiss was like an ever-busy spirit, here, 
and there, and everywhere. The morning of the fourth day came, and 
he was to appear before an audience familiar with his fame, but one that 
had never heard him speak ; an audience critical in the last degree. He 
desired to succeed, for more was depending than he had ever before had 
cause to stake upon such an occasion. Many felt a fear that he would be 
unprepared. I mingled in the expecting crowd; I saw ladies who had 
never honored the stump with their presence struggling for seats, coun- 
sellors, statesmen, and professional men, the elite of a great city, were 


gathered together. An hour before I had seen Prentiss, still apparently 
ignorant of his engagement. 


to and fro, a universal shout was raised for Mr. Clay to speak ; he uttered 
a sentence or two, waved his hand in adieu, and escaped amidst the pre- 
vailing confusion. Prentiss meanwhile was at a side window, evidently 
unconscious of being himself noticed, gazing upon what was passing with 
all the delight of the humblest spectator. Suddenly his name was an- , 
nounced. He attempted to withdraw from public gaze, but his friends | 
pushed him forward. Again his name was shouted, hats and caps were | 
thrown in the air, and he was finally compelled to show himself on the | 
portico. With remarkable delicacy, he chose a less prominent place than 
that previously occupied by Mr. Clay, although perfectly visible. He | 
thanked his friends for their kindness by repeated bows, and by such smiles 
as he alone could give. ‘‘ A speech! A speech!” thundered a thousand 
voices. Prentiss lifted his hand; in an instant everything was still—then | 
pointing to the group that surrounded Mr. Clay, he said, ‘ Fellow citi- 
zens, when the eagle is soaring in the sky, the owls and the bats retire to 
their holes.” And long before the shout that followed this remark had | 
ceased, Prentiss had disappeared amid the multitude. 


But the most extraordinary exhibition of Prentiss’s powers of mind and 
endurance of body, was shown while he was running for Congress. He 
had the whole State to canvass, and the magnitude of the work was just 
what he desired. From what I have learned from anecdotes, that can- 
vass must have presented some acenes combining the highest mental and 
physical exertion that was ever witnessed in the world. Prentiss was in 
perfect health, and in the first blush of success, and it cannot be doubted 
but that bis best efforts of oratory were then made, and now live recorded 
only in the fading memories of his hearers. An incident illustrative of 
the time is remembered, that may bear repeating. 


The whole State of Mississippi was alive with excitement ; for the mo- 
ment, she felt that her sovereign dignity had been trifled with, and that 
her reputation demanded the return of Prentiss to Congress. Crowds 
followed him from place to place, making a gala time of weeks together. 
Among the shrewd worldlings who take advantage of such times ‘‘to coin 
money,” was the proprietor of a travelling menagerie, and he soon found 
out that the multitude followed Prentiss. Getting the list of that re- 
markable man’s ‘“‘ appointments,” he filled up his own, and it was soon 
noticed as a remarkable coincidence, that the orator always “ arrived 
along with the other ‘‘lions.” The reason of this meeting was discovered, 
and the ‘‘ boys” decided that Prentiss should ‘‘next time” speak from the 
top of the lion’s cage. Never was the menagerie more crowded. At the 
proper time, the candidate gratified his constituents, and mounted his 
singular rostrum. I was told by a person, who professed to be an eye 
witness, that the whole affair presented a singular mixture of the terrible 
and the comical. Prentiss was, as usual, eloquent, and, as if ignorant of 
the novel circumstances with which he was surrounded, went deeply inte 
the matter in hand, his election. For a while the audience and the ani- 
mals were quiet, the former listening, the latter eyeing the speaker with 
grave intensity. The first burst of applause electrified the menagerie; 
the elephant threw his trunk into the air and echoed back the noise, while 





_ the tigers and bears significantly growled. On went Prentiss, and as 
each peculiar animal vented his rage or approbation, he most ingeniously 
wrought in his habits, as a fac simile of some man or passion. In the 
| meanwhile, the stately king of beasts, who had been quietly treading the 
| mazes of his prison, became alarmed at the footsteps over his head, and 
, Placing his mouth upon the floor of his cage, made everything shake by 
| his terrible roar. This, joined with the already excited feelings of the 
audience, caused the ladies to shriek, and a fearful commotion for a mo- 
ment followed. Prentiss, equal to every occasion, changed his tone and 
manner; he commenced a playful strain, and introduced the fox, the 
| jackal, and hyena, and capped the climax by likening some well known 
political opponent to a grave baboon that presided over the “cage with 
monkies” ; the resemblance was instantly recognized, and bursts of laugh- 
ter followed, that literally set many into convulsions. The baboon, all un- 
conscious of the attention he was attracting, suddenly assumed a grimace, 
and then a serious face, when Prentiss exclaimed—‘I see, my fine fellow, 
that your feelings are hurt by my unjust comparison, and I humbly beg 
your pardon.”. The effect of all this may be vaguely imagined, but it 
cannot be described. 


Of Prentiss’ power before a jury too much cannot be said, innumerable 
illustrations might be gathered up, showing that he far surpassed any 
living advocate. ‘‘ The trial of the Wilkinsons” might be cited, although 
it was far from being one of his best efforts. Two young men, only sons, 
and deeply attached as friends, quarrelled, and in the mad excitement of 
the moment, one of them was killed. Upon the trial, the testimony of 
the mother of the deceased was so direct, that it seemed to render ‘ the 
clearing of the prisoner” hopeless. Prentiss spoke to the witness in the 
blandest manner and most courtly style. The mother, arrayed in weeds, 
and bowed down with sorrow, turned toward Prentiss, and answered his 
enquiries with all the dignity of a perfectly accomplished lady—she calm- 
ly uttered the truth, and every word she spoke rendered the defence ap- 
parently more hopeless. 

‘** Would you punish that young man with death ?” said Prentiss, point- 
ing to the prisoner. 

The questioned looked, and answered—* He has made me childless, let 
the law take its course.” 

** And would wringing his mother’s heart, and hurrying her gray hairs 
with sorrow into the grave, by rendering her childless, ussuage your 
grief ?” 

All present was dissolved in tears—even convulsive sobbing was heard 
in the court room. 

‘* No!” said the witness, with all the gushing tenderness of a mother— 
**Vo/ I would not add a sorrow to her heart, nor that of her son !”” 

Admissions in the evidence followed, and hopes were uttered for the 
prisoner’s acquittal, that changed the whole character of the testimony. 
What was a few moments before so dark, grew light, and without the 
slightest act that might be construed into an unfair advantage, in the 
hands of Prentiss, the witness pleaded for the accused. 

Soon after Mr. Prentiss settled in New Orleans, a meeting was held to 
raise funds for the erection of a suitable monument to Franklin. On that 
occasion, the lamented Wilde and the accomplished McCaleb delivered or- 
nate and chaste addresses upon the value of art, and the policy of enrich- 
ing New Orleans with its exhibition. At the close of the meeting, as the 
audience rose to depart, some one discovered Prentiss, and calling his 
name, it was echoed from all sides—he tried to escape, but was literally 
carried on the stand. 

As arich specimen of off-hand eloquence, I think the address he de- 
livered on that oceasion was unequalled. Unlike any other speech, he had 
the arts to deal with, and of course the associations were of surpassing 
splendor. I knew that he was ignorant of the technicalities of art, and 














bounded to see him, thus unexpectedly called upon, instantly arrange in 
his mind ideas, and expressing facts and illustrations that would have 
done honor to Burke, when dwelling upon the sublime and beautiful. Had 
he been bred to the easel, or confined to the sculptor’s room, he could not 
have been more familiar with the details of the studio—he painted with 
all the brilliancy of Titian, and with the correctness of Raphael, while 
his images in marble combined the softness of Praxitiles, and t he nervous 
energy of Michael Angelo. All this with Prentiss was intuition—I be- 
lieve that the whole was the spontaneous thought of the moment, the crude 
outlines that floated through his mind, being filled up by the intuitive 
teachings of his surpassing genius. His conclusion was gorgeous—he 
passed Napoleon to the summit of the Alps—his hearers saw him and his 
steel-clad warriors threading the snows of Mount St. Bernard, and havy- 
ing gained the dizzy height, Prentiss represented ‘‘ the man of destiny” 
looking down upon the sunny plains of Italy, and then with a mighty 


“swoop, descending from the clouds and making the grasp of Empire se- 


condary to that of Art. 

I had the melancholy pleasure of hearing his last, and, it would seem 
to me, his greatest speech. Toward the close of the last Presidential 
eampaign, I found him in the interior of the State, endeavoring to recruit 
his declining health. He had been obliged to avoid all public speaking, 
and had gone far into the country to get away from excitement. But 
there was a ‘‘ gathering” near by his temporary home, and he consented 


| to be present. It was late in the evening when he ascended the ‘‘ stand,” 


which was supported by the trunks of two magnificent forest trees, through 
which the setting sun poured with picturesque effect. The ravages of ill 
health were apparent upon his face, and his high massive forehead was 
paler, and seemingly more transparent than usual. His audience, some 
three or four hundred, was composed in a large degree of his old and ear- 
ly friends. He seemed to feel deeply, and as there was nothing to oppose, 
he assumed the style of the mild and beautiful—he casually alluded to 
the days of his early coming among his Southern friends—of hours of 
pleasure he had passed, and of the hopes of the future. Ina few moments 
the bustle and confusion natural to a fatiguing day of political wrangling 
eeased—one straggler after another suspended his noisy demonstration, 
and gathered near the speaker. Soon a mass of silent, but heart-heaving 
humanity was crowded compactly before him. Had Prentiss, on that oc- 
casion, held the very heart-strings of his auditors in his hand, he could 
not have had them more in his power. For an hour he continued, rising 
from one important subject to another, until the breath was fairly sus- 
pended in the excitement. An uninterested spectator would have sup- 
posed that he had used sorcery in thus transfixing his auditors. While 
all others forgot, he noticed the day was drawing toa close, he turned and 
looked toward the setting sun, and apostrophised its fading glory—then 
in his most touching voice and manner, concluded as follows :— 

‘«« Friends—That glorious orb reminds me that the day is spent, and that 
I too must close. Ere we part, let me hope that it may be our good for- 
tune to end our days in the same splendor, and that when the evening of 
life comes, we may sink to rest with the clouds that close in on our depar- 
ture, gold-tipped with the glorious effulgence of a well spent life.” 

In conclusion, I would ask,will some historian, who can sympathise with 
the noble dead, gather up the now fleeting memorials that still live in 
memory, and combine them together, that future generations may know 
something of the mighty mind of Prentiss. 

The remains of the orator must ever be imperfect—the tone of voice— 
the flashing eye—the occasion, and the mighty shout of the multitude, 
cannot be impressed ; but still Prentiss has left enough in his brilliant 
career, if treasured up, to show posterity that he was every inch a man. 
Let his fragmentary printed speeches—let the reminiscences of his friends, 
that treat of his power as an orator, be brought together, and unsatis- 
factory as they may be, there will be found left intrinsic value enough to 
accomplish the object. There will be in the fluted column, though shat- 
tered and defaced, an Ionian beauty that will tell unerringly of the mag- 
nificent temple that it once adorned, ie & Y 

Baton Roveg, July 9th, 1850, 


FISHING AND SHOOTING IN BURLINGTON COUNTY, N.J. 

My dear ‘‘ Spirit.”—I have long enjoyed the reading of your paper, 
and hope as much for time to come, but believe there is one little nook in 
the world entirely forgotten. Burlington Jounty, New Jersey, should be 
represented. There are in this neighborhood some of your keenest sports- 
men with dog and gun, and many good disciples of Izaak Walton; and I 
assure you there is no scarcity of Woodcock, Snipe, and Plover, together 
with a generous sprinkling of Quails, and an occasional Pheasant. And 
you may rest assured, that your Pike trollers will find abundant use for 
their rod and minnow, in the various ‘“‘Ponds” which abound. These ponds 
are large artificial lakes, formed by damming the streams for mill pur- 
poses, varying in size from ten to one hundred acres. 

One little day’s ‘‘ piking” will suffice for the present, and if any of your 
scientific sportsmen think it worth while to spend a day or two with us, let 
them drop anchor at the ‘‘ Jolly Farmer,” in Vincenttown, where their 
creature comforts will be well cared for, and mine host (not slow himself 
with the gun) will soon whistle up the followers of dog and rod. But to 
the piking. 

A couple of our Philadelphia friends, B. and C., came up, on invitation, 
and landed at Squire B.’s, bristling with Heyberger’s best preparations, 
and bent on fun ; whereupon the Squire immediately despatched his Mer- 
cury after the “Infant.” The ‘ Infant” is a whole-souled, jolly bachelor, 
of about forty, and weighs, say twenty stone—with plenty of leisure, 9 
pair of fine horses, and a ‘“‘ Bow-top” wagon always basketed with provi- 
sions for the day, and ever ready for fun and frolic. Morning came, and 
our ‘‘ Tansey” was hardly swallowed before the ‘‘ Infant” was telegraphed. 
Breakfast eaten, and all hands and appliances stored in the ‘ Bow-top,” 
and off for a turn of five miles. This is the place of the first introduction 
of strangers, in compliment to ‘* Uncle Abey,” an old disciple of Izaak, 
who can tell you exactly where the pike lie, the size of each, and every 
one that strikes, and is not taken, even to the great “ sockdollager”— 
which, I believe, he succeeded in taking last summer—of whose size I will 
say nothing, excepting that ‘‘ Uncle Abey” will show you his head. 

Boats and frogs all ready, we are offing, when our Philadelphia chaps 
began to unpack, and rig their pearl minnows. 

*« Stop! stop!” says ‘“‘ Uncle Abey”—* what do you call them ?” 

** Bait,” says C——. 

“‘ Bait, hey !—what, for pike? Well, all I’ve got to say is, that the pike 
im this pond ain’t such plaguy fools (Uncle Abey don’t swear,) as to bite 
at such traps as them. I tell you what, I’ve fished here for thirty years, 
and never hearn of one taking to any such nonsense as that !—and they 
wont !” 

During the conversation the minnow began to troll, and immediately 
nabbed and landed a two-pounder. This brought ‘* Uncle Abey” down. 
Says he— 

** Frogs ain’t of no use now, and if I live long enough, after this I ex- 
pect to see the fools caught without even a hook!” 

Well, we had a good day’s sport, and basketed about thirty pike, ave- 
raging from one to three and a half pounds—gave full'satisfaction to our 
city friends, reduced the quantity of the ‘ Infant’s” corrustables, and 
reached town in time for tea. 

Friend “ Spirit,” if any of your sportsmen want a little variety, just 
recommend them down this way, and we will guarantee a good day’s sport, 
either after Cock or Pike, and if they wish it, I think we can find them 
those who will make a full hand at either sport. 

I lack time and the graphic, or I would add you a day’s cocking. 

Yours, 











had paid but little attention to their study, and my surprise was un- ' 


‘« Business before pleasure,” as the man said when he kissed his wife 
before he went out to make love to his neighbor’s. 
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LEARNING THE LANGUAGE, 

Some few weeks ago, and since the famous Cuba Expedition, I was ma- 
king a trip up the river, from New Orleans, on the steamer P., a pleasant 
and trim craft—and this, combined with a sociable company, conduced to 
make time pass rapidly with us all. 

We had not been long out of port, when a young foreigner made him- 
self conspicuous among us by his inquisitiveness of manner—for he evi- 
dently was not able to converse in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. He proved, 
upon inquiry, to be a Cuban ; and had, in some way, been connected with 


the late outbreak. Of course our sympathies were enlisted in his behalf 


immediately upon this fact being ascertained, and he was received as 
‘hail fellow, well met.” His 


a more apt scholar. 
liked him at once. 
his command, but, as yet, had failed to connect them in intelligible sen- 
tences. 

One night, a friend of mine, whom I shall designate as Charley, came 
to the conclusion he would at least instruct ‘‘ Cuba” in some of the most 
used sentences and useful; and so calling him up, he commenced : 

Charley—How are you? 

Cuba—How are you? 

Charley—How d’ye do? 

Cuba—How d’ye do? 

Charley—Good morning. 

Cuba—Good morning. 

Charley—How are you? How d’ye do? Good morning: all three— 
(holding up three fingers as interpreting one ; clasping them together to 
denote his meaning of their being as one.) 

Cuba—How are you? Howd’yedo? Good morning: all three—one? 
—(making the same finger movement as Charley.) 

Charley—Good English. 

Cuba—Yes, good English. 

Charley left him for the night, satisfied with the progress of his pupil, 
and Cuba was about making long strides for his berth, when a ‘‘ chum” 
of Charley’s called him, and proffered to give him ‘‘ more English,” which 
proffer was readily accepted. 

He went through the same sentences as Charley—substituting ‘ how- 
ever’ for ‘* good morning,” ‘*‘ How’s your bowels?” as the last interro- 
gatory—making him say thus: ‘“‘How are you? Howd’yedo? How’s 
your bowels ?—all three—one—good English—eh ?” 

This finished his instruction, and they went to bed. 

There had been a source of petty annoyance to all the passengers on 
board, in the person of an old maid, and she had in various ways made 
herself disagreeable, but especially at the table. 

Charley’s “‘chum” had been obliged to endure some of these annoy- 
ances from his proximity to her at the table, and resolved, as he turned on 
his pillow that night, to be revenged on her. 

Next morning, bright and early, he woke his ‘“‘Cuba” scholar, and tak- 
ing him on the guards, repeated to him the lesson of the previous night, 
and moreover gave him to understand that a morning salutation, especial- 
ly to ladies of rank, was ‘ proper and right.” He next imitated the old 
maid in such an unmistakeable manner, by tossing his head, spreading 
out his handkerchief, and in voice, that the ‘* Cuban” took, and at once 
her greatness was impressed by Charley’s ‘‘ chum” upon the Cuban’s 
mind—and the necessity too of making his morning salutations to her. 

The ladies were all seated at the table for breakfast—the bell rang, and 
down in their seats went all the gentlemen except ‘‘Cuba,” who stood up- 
right behind his chair, and opposite the old maid. He was all smiles, and 
seemed to be inwardly congratulating himself, when he caught her eye: 

‘* How dy’e do? Howare you? How's your bowels ?—all three—one 
—good English—eh ?” 

There was a silence for a moment—a tittering for another—and a ge- 
neral ‘‘stampede” among all followed, that they might, in their “ re- 
spective places,” enjoy the laughter occasioned by the revenge of ‘* Char- 
ley’s chum.” AMITE. 

Vicksburg. Mississippi, July, 1850.—[N. O. Delta.] 





OBSEQUIES OF PRESIDENT TAYLOR. 

Let those who wish to read or preserve an appropriate well written ac- 
5 the funeral, look for it in the National Intelligencer of the 15th 
of July. 

Among other touching scenes and incidents it makes this mention of 
the General’s old War Horse. 

‘* But all eyes were drawn even from this solemn sight to one still more 
calculated to touch the feelings of a promiscuous assemblage ; it was the 
General’s favorite horse, the far-famed ‘* Old Whitey,” so well known 
to every soldier who served under the brave old man through the perilous 
and glorious Mexican campaigns. He is a well-made animal, of some 
fifteen and a half hands in height, in fine condition, and as it seemed, with 
a military air. Onthe saddle were the holsters and inverted spurs. 
Poor fellow! he stepped proudly; but how would his pride have been 
quelled, could he have known that he now accompanied his beloved mas- 
ter for the last time! Yes, Whitey / you are surrounded by soldiers, as 
you were wont to be; the cannon thunder in your ear; that is a familiar 
sound ; and near you is he whose heart never quailed and whose sword 
was never turned back from the fight; but, alas! he has met, at last, a 
foe he could not conquer, and the hand that so often patted your neck and 
reached you a morning token of his loving care, is cold in death, and will 
caress you on more!” 

We owe to the kind thoughtfulness of our friend E. Whittlesey, the 
means of preserving a minute description of the form and points of ‘Old 
Whitey,” written by J. Hildebrand, of Marietta, Ohio. 

Far from losing anything, the old charger, through’ the force of mourn- 
ful association, will have gained in the public esteem, by the death of 
him whom he bore on to victory, in so many battle fields, where, of both 
itmay be said—‘‘ he mocked at fear and was not affrighted—neither 
turned he back from the sword.” ‘If I meet the enemy, in whatever num- 
bers, Ishall fight him!” was the simple unostentatious expression of 
** Old Zack,” when expecting to encounter a superior force. 

The minute description of Old Whitey, alluded to above, was delayed in 
its publication, in the hope of accompanying it with a true portrait (such 
as ought to be prosessed) of an animal, whose name will be connected 
and consecrated by history, with that of an illustrious warrior; as have 
been the names of Alexander and Bucephalus. A warrior, however, of 
far different stamp, since Taylor loved not war, for war’s sake; and in- 
stead of weeping that he could find no more worlds to conquer, was even 
more heleted for his clemency, than he was admired for his indomitable 
Courage. Glorious as was his victory at Monterey, even more glorious 
still, was that forbearance after it, which gave him a right to say, in the 
exuiting language of Job—*‘ The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil. 





. THE GREAT DINNER HOAX. . 

_ A friend of ours, who does not despise good cheer, received a written 
invitation a few days since frem two old bachelor chums of his to dine 
with them at their snuggery. He is in the habit of unceremoniously drop- 
ping in on them, of course about dinner time, with the certainty of a warm 
welcome and a share of the eatable comforts of life. The hour came; our 
friend dropped in at the “ snuggery ;” learned from the ever-grinning 
darkey, Joe, that his masters were out, installed himself on the sofa, took 
up Sue’s last fueilleton, and was soon oblivious of passing events in those 
created by the writer’sready pen. A clock struck, the reader jumped up, 
found an hour had slipped by, and that he was very hungry. Joe ap- 
peared in answer to his loud call, and informed him he had as yet seen no- 
thing of his masters. Our friend muttered his indignant opinion of the 
two gentlemen’s conduct towards him as hosts, but that did not alter his 
embarrassing position. After going to the door, looking at the clock, and 
puzzling and pondering over the subject, he took a sudden determination, 
called in Joe, and ordered dinner. The darkey stared in wonder, but a 
fiercer repetition of the order brought from him the astounding informa- 
tion that there was no dinner prepared. Imagine our poor friend’s anger 
and distress. The pangs of hunger had seized upon him, he could get no 
dinner at home, it was late, and he was obliged to be at his office within a 
short time. He looked at his note of invitation, it was all right, he was 
invited for 3 o’clock, it was now after4. A decided case of hoax ! 

The grinning Joe’s efforts to restrain his laughter attracted our friend’s 
attention. The rascal must know something about it, thought he. By 
dint of various cuffs and shakings he learned that the two bachelors had 

ne out todine! Our friend sank into a chair, overpowered with anger, 

unger and surprise. To murder the black messenger of evils was his 
first impulse ; to set fire to the house his next ; to challenge the bachelors 
his next, and to,cut their acquaintance his finalone. He took his hat and 
cane, cast a farewell glance of scorn around the room, opened the street 
door, and met, face to face, his bachelor friends. A pauseensued. Both 
parties eyed each other with indignant looks. Our friend bowed and hoped 
they had enjoyed their dinner. They repliedin a similar manner. Each 
word was courteous but bitter. Our friend wondered why they should 
criminate him ; he thought it a base subterfuge to get out of the scrape. 
The baehelors indignantly showed him a note, signed with his name, in- 


reat desire was evidently to acquire a | 
knowledge of our language; and, in the prosecution of it, I never knew | 
Every one knew him in a short time, and every one | 
All became tutors; and, ere long, he had words at | 


The Spirit of the @imes. Aig. 3, 


his house for himself and his dinner, but in vain. Our friend saw it all ; 
he handed them the note he had received. They denied all knowledge of 
the document. Each looked at the other in silence; they were hoaxed all 
around! Their feelings may be imagined but not described. That even- 
ing, however, they recovered their good humor over a cosy supper at the 
White Hall, had a hearty laugh at each other’s feelings during that me- 
morable dinner hour, and drank the health of the bold wag who had 
tricked them. Now the question is, who did play the hoax ? 

N. O. Picayune. 


A Forum of “ Punch.” 


STOPPAGE OF THE SUNDAY MAILS, 
A notice has been issued by command of the Postmaster-General of 
England, forbidding the delivery of letters or newspapers throughout the 
United Kingdom on Sunday. This order has caused much annoyance to 
| the publishers, as well as to Her Majesty’s subjects generally, and ‘‘Punch” 
, thus informs us as to 
What a Person may do on a Sunday in the Country, and what he may not do, 


He may post himself and have as many post-horses as he pleases ; but 
; he must not send a single letter by the Post. 

He may, however, send letters by tying a piece of string round them, 
and so making parcels of them; but then he must send them by the rail- 
way, and not through the medium of the Post. 

He may receive messages by the Electric Telegraph ; but he may not re- 











| 


the Puritanical channel of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
worse—an infidel, if he expects to receive at the destination of his jour- 
of the way in the same train. 


ceive a letter that is stamped with one, though itis there before him lying 
on the counter of the same shop. 

He may go to the club, or the public-house, to read the newspaper ; but 
he cannot read it at home, unless he chooses to wait till his Sunday news- 
paper is delivered on the Monday or Tuesday morning. 

He may go to hear a political lecture, or attend a Socialist meeting, or 
join a van party, or rise at five o’clock in the morning for a cheap excur- 
sion, or hire a horse or a donkey, or travel inacart, carriage, cab, omni- 
bus, steam-boat, velocipede, or balloon—he may do all these things, and 
a quantity more, on a Sunday; but he must be debarred from all letters 
and newspapers, for none are delivered on that day. 

He may send to the hotel for his dinner, to the wine-store for his wine, 
to the pastry-cook’s for his pastry, to the green-grocer’s for his dessert, 
to the cigar-seller’s for his tobacco, and they will all be sent home to him ; 
but he may in vain send to the Post-Office for his letters and his newspa- 
pers, for they will not be given to him, because it happens to be a Sunday. 


Fashion for Coquettes.—In the ‘** Fashions for July,” Le Follet makes 
the statement that— 

** For a young married lady who only goes out in her carriage, and is 
proverbial for coquetry, a splendid mantelet of sky-blue taffetas, embroi- 
dered in bouquets of roses, of white floss silk, and trimmed with two 
flounces of point d’Angleterre, with a narrow ruche of blue ribbon, is 
now being prepared.” 

A rather simpler costume than this, we should think, would be appro- 
priate to the young married lady who is proverbial for coquetry, as the 
style of dress to make her public appearances in. The attire that would 
best suit her would be a plain white sheet; and, instead of a parasol, a 
large mould candle in her hand wauld set off the coquettish garment to 
remarkable advantage. 


What may, or may not, be exhibited in May, 1851.—There are various 
wholesome ‘ conditions and limitations” proposed for the great Exposition 
of 1851, and, among others, there is a clause declaring that ‘all spirits, 
wines, and fermented liquors, unless derived from unusual sources, are 
inadmissible.” We think there will be some difficulty in acting upon this 
provision, and that many illicit distillers, who ‘‘do their spiriting gently” 
in a back attic, may claim to exhibit their productions as having been de- 
rived from unusual sources. 
pagne yielded by the too generous gooseberry as coming from an ‘“‘unusual 
source,” for, alas! the transition from the gooseberry bush to the Cham- 
pagne bottle is only too natural. Our Port wine, too, must for the same 
reason be shut out, inasmuch as, although Oporto, as far as its wine-pro- 
ducing purposes are concerned, may be looked for in the map of London, 
still this does not constitute an ‘‘ unusual source,” as the fact is that 
most of our Port is made at home by a sloe, but by no means uncommon 
process. 


A New Bird for the Opera.—Dona Maria Loreto Martinez de Moreno, 
a Cuban prima donna of color, is promised us. We have already the Swe- 
dish Nightingale, aad why not the Havana Blackbird ? 


Pie-crust Promises.—We are promised that the new Building for the 
great Industrial Exhibition is not to cost more than £10,000, and that it 
is to be completed before the First of May. This is all very well, but we 
cannot help recollecting that Mr. Barry is one of the great men, if not 
the great man, on the Building Committee. Looking at the cost of the 
Houses of Parliament, and that they are not yet completed, and that no 
one can tell when they will be, much less how many millions they will 
cost when they are completed, we think we are right in presuming that, 
if the estimate for the Industrial Building is £10,000, that it will cost at 
least £2,000,000 ; and that we are equally justified in fearing, after the 


}absurd announcement that the Building is to be ready by the First of 


May, that, at the most profound calculation, it never will b> finished in 
less than ten years after that date! 





Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


From “ Bell’s Life in London.”’ 


GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND AND KENT. 
This match was commenced on Monday, June 30, at Lord’s, and, to the 
surprise of all who anticipated a close and one of the most interesting 


land in one innings. 
effect on the wickets of the representatives of Kent. 


Dyer goipg to the wickets against the bowling of Messrs Fellows and 
Nash. Mr. Barnett commenced with a two, when Mr. Fellows disposed 
of Mr. Dyer without scoring. Mr. Burnet began with a three, and the 
score was run up to 25, but Mr. Fellows then caught Mr. Burnett from 
Mr. Nash. In Mr. B.’s score were a.three, a two, and eight singles,— 
Messrs Felix and Mynn only marked a single each, both being disposed of 
by Mr. Fellows, but the ball hit Mr. Mynn’s leg first ; four wickets down 
for 84runs. The Hon E. Bligh joined Mr Barnett, who still retained his 
bat by playing very steadily, butat last he gave way to Mr. Fellows, 
leaving 10 on the paper, by three twos and four singles; five wickets down 
and the score not increased. Mr. Fredericks came next, and Mr. Bligh 
commenced with two singles and a two, after which Mr. Fellows lowered 
Mr. Fredericks’s wicket for a single; six wickets down for 39runs. Mr. 
| Nash caught Mr. Fenn from his own bowling for 2, and the other three gen- 





, tlemen only marked four singles among them, the Hon E. Bligh bringing | 


out his bat with 15 to his name, consisting of a five (a splendid hit on 
| the on side from Mr. Nash), two twos, and six singles. This innings 
‘amounted to 59 runs, and the betting was 2 and 3go 1 on England. 


and Fredericks. The latter gentleman caught Mr. Haygarth from his 
'own bowling for 2. Mr. Nicholson led off with a three, and Mr. Lee drove 
' Mr. Mynn on the on side for six by a magnificent hit ; he made four more 
_ Singles, when he was ruu out ; two wickets down for 34runs. Mr. Hoare 
only marked two singles, when he gave way toMr. Mynn. Mr. Kynaston 

began with singles, and Mr. Nicholson then gave Mr. Mynn a chance 
| which proved fatal, but he scored 15, in which were three threes and a 
; two; four wickets down for 88 runs. Mr. W. Ridding commenced with a 
_ two, and by a splendid hit on the off side drove the ball from Mr. Mynn 
for five. He made another single and a four when he took liberties by 
going off his gone and was stumped by Mr. Bligh ; five wickets down 
‘for 56 runs. Mr. C. Coleridge was next in succession, and scored singles. 

Mr. Kynaston having made a score of 9, Mr. Mynn disposed of him; six 

wickets down for 58 runs. Mr. C. Ridding filled the vacant place, and 

singles were scored at both ends, Mr. C. Ridding obtaining a four and a 
| two, and then ran out; seven wickets and 84runs. Mr. Fellows joined 
| Mr. C. Coleridge, and having marked a single, drove Mr. Mynn forward 
for six ; it was another splendid hit, and was much applauded, but the 
_ next ball Mr. Mynn caused him to retire to the pavilion ; eight wickets 
| down for 90 runs.. Mr. Nash began with a three, and at last Mr. Freder- 


viting them to- dine with him that day at 8 o’clock. They had waited at icks sent a ball into Mr. C. Coleridge’s wicket, but not until that gentle- 


He may travel on a railway with the Mail-Post; but he is a fool, or | 
ney any one of the letters that have been travelling with him every inch | 


He may buy postage-stamps on a Sunday; but he is forbidden to re- | 


We canscarcely, perhaps, regard the Cham- | 


matches of the season, terminated on the same day in favor of Eng- | 
The shot-like bowling of Mr. Fellows, andthe slow | 
‘‘insinuators” of Mr. Nash, told, as will be seen by the score, with severe | 


The county of Kent won the toss and went in first, Messrs Barnett and 


England sent in Messrs Lee and Haygarth to the bOwling of Messrs Mynn | 





man had scored 21 in a very steady manner, in which were two threes 
and a two ; nine wickets down for 107 runs. Mr. G. Yonge was the last, 
but did not succeed in adding to the score. Mr. Mynn lowering his stumps. 
Mr. Nash brought out his bat with 4 to his name, the innings amounting 
to 108, leaving the Kent gentlemen in a minority of 49, and all of them 
were disposed of in their second innings, which lasted only about three 
quarters of an hour, for 17 runs, England thus winning in one innings 
and 32 runs. Score : 


KENT. 
FIRST INNINGS. 
W. Barnett, Esq., b. Fellows... 10 
K. Dyer, Esq., b. Fellows...... 0 
G. Burnet, Esq., c. Fellows, b. 
TL smadeerncentsoe+<nee> Jn 
N. Nelix, Esq., b. Fellows ..... 1 
A. Mynn, Esq., b. Fellows 1 
Hon. E. Bligh, not out ........ 15 
F. Fredericks, Esq., b. Fellows. 1 
W. Fenn, Esq.,c. and b. Nash. { 
C. Clayton, Esq.,c.Nicholson, b. 
TE 20000040 esenp tagnn’ 
M. Lancaster,Esq.,c. Haygrath, 
BW. Nash...cccesccccccccces 
C. Willis, Esq., run out...... 
Byes... 
Leg byes eee 
ans vonedbonhan . 


SECOND INNINGS. 
b. Fellows........ 
b. Fellows........ 


by, BOO) 2 cc acces 4.0dsde tne 
G.. FOO WEs .00cc ccccsccnee 
eS ee 

st. Ridding, b. Nash 

b. Fellows...... 

run out 


st. Ridding, b. Nash........... 


MU ED secs bigseees es 800066 


ceive those same messages if folded up in a penny letter and sent through | 


ENGLAND. 

A. Haygarth, Esq., c. and b. Fredericks......... 2 
J. M. Lee, Esq., run out. cocscccccccece Ll 
W. Nicholson, Esq.,c. Mynn, b. Fredericks............ 16 
©. Beare, ae... Meme. once scccoasveoversese 2 
R. Kynaston, Fsq., b. Mynn........+0-- 
W. Ridding, Esq., st. Bligh, b. F redericks............. 
C. Coleridge, Esq., b. Fredericks ........... 
CS, FN: UE OUD in diinc 6eKecesieeesetees 
H. W. Fellows, Esq., b. Mynn........ 
Jones Bagh, Esq... B0b OW oc cccicccscepesccevasdooceces 
G Youge, Esq., b. Mynn....... 

BOS sens ticebosess $500 oseneees cose 

Leg byes ..cccescccresecs 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee 108 


it reo 





THE MARYLEBONE CLUB (WITH CHESTER) AGAINST PRESENT ETONIANS. 


This match was played at Eton on Saturday, the 29th of June, and a 
close and interesting one it proved, Marylebone only winning by five 
runs. The club went in first, the Earl of Leicester and Lord Lyttelton 
batting to the bowling of Messrs Thackeray and Trimlett; Lord Lyttel- 
ton, however, took liberties by going off his ground, and was stumped by 
Coltman without scoring. The Earl of Leicester marked two twos and 
three singles, when Mr. Thackeray caused his lordship to retire. The 
Hon. R. Grimston and Mr. Nicholson having obtained 3 each, were also 
disposed of, and Chester and Mr. Kynaston became companions ; the form- 
er scored a three, two twos, and two singles, when Mr. Thackeray slip- 
ped one of his fast ones into his wicket ; but Mr. Kynaston made a longer 
stand, and placed 21 on the score paper in excellent style, consisting of a 
three, three twos, and the rest singles, when herun out. Sir F. Bathurst 
obtained 15, in which were a three and three twos: but the remainder of 
the Club did but little. This innings amounted to 76. 

Eton sent in Messrs Reay and Drake to the bowling of Sir F. Bath- 
urst and Chester, and these two young gentlemen marked 18 between 
them—the former, only 15 years of age, scoring 10, by a four, a two, and 
four singles, when Chester caught him from his own bowling; and the 
latter Sir F. Bathurst disposed of for three twos, and two singles. The 
only one that made anything like ascore afterwards was Mr. Norman, the 
captain of the eleven, who marked two threes, a two, and three singles. 
Neither a bye nor a wide ball was given, and all were put out for 41, 
| leaving them in a minority of 35. 

In the second innings of the Marylebone Club only Messrs. Kynaston 
and Nicholson made effective scores, the former gentleman obtaining 23 
and not out, by two threes, three twos, and eleven singles; and Mr. Ni- 
cholson’s 10 consisted of a three, a two, and five singles. The rest ob- 
tained very minor scores, except Chester, who marked 7, with a three, a 
two, and two singles. This innings amounted to 70, leaving the Etonians 
105 to get to tie, and most gallantly did they endeavor to insure success. 
They obtained 100 of the required number, and were frequently cheered 
in their progress. Messrs. Drake and Thackeray scored 48 between them, 
Mr. Drake obtaining three threes, two twos, and six singles—in all 19; 
and Mr. Thackeray a four, two threes, seven twos, and seven singles, mak- 
ing atotalof 29. Mr. Alderson was the tenth player at the wicket, and 
he had obtained 14, amidst considerable applause from all parties on the 
ground, when, unfortunately for Eton, Sir Frederick Bathurst succeeded 
in lowering his wicket, Marylebone winning the match by 5 runs only, 
after a most exciting contest. Score. 


é MARYLEBONE CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 

Earl of Leicester, b. Thackeray 7 b. Thackeray.........++++-+++: 
| Lord Lyttelton, st. Coltman, b. 
Thackeray .....--seees eee 
Hon. R. Grimston, b. Thackeray 
W. Nicholson, Esq.,c. Bathurst, 
b. Trimlet....ccccccrccces 

| Chester, b. Thackeray......... 
| R. Kynaston, Esq., run out..... 
| Lord Burghley. b. Thackeray... 
| F. Micklethwait, Esq., b. Thack- 
| eray.. ° 
Capt. Wynne, leg b. w., b. Prest 
Sir F. Bathurst, b. Thackeary . 
A. Baillie, Esq., not out. ...... 
Byes. . ‘ 
Leg byes ....ccceccccscees 
Wide balls ......esseeeeee 


b. Thackeray. ......+.++- nena 
c. Coltman, b. Prest........++- 


b. Trimlett. . 
c. Bathurst, b. Thackeray ..... 
NOt OUt wc ccccceccevesceverees 
b. Thackeray.... 
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c. Coltman, b. Thackeray...... 
b. Thackeray...... 

b. Thackeray. ......eeeeeseres 
b. Thackeray. .....seeeeeeees 


_ 
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eevee eerseeeeeeeeees 


76 
ETON. 
10 


8 
0 


Total... eeees eeeeerereoe eeeeeoereseee eeeeeaseeeeeeeeee 


SECOND INNINGS. 
c. Kynaston, b. Bathurst ....-. 
b. Chester.....sseeeseceeeeees 1 
c. Burghley, b. Chester ....+++ « 


FIRST INNINGS. 

T. Reay; Esq., c. and b. Chester 
H. Drake, Esq., b. Bathurst... 
C. Thackeray, Esq., b. Bathurst 
F. Bathurst, Esq.,c. Chester, b. 

Bathurst. ....... ssaidh Suiubiael 
C. L. Norman, Esq., b. Bathurst 
W. Prest, Esq.,c. and b. Chester 
A. J. Coleridge, Esq.,b. Bathurst 
F. E. Coltman, Fsq.,b. Bathurst 
H. Moody, Esq., b. Chester .... 
A. F. Alderson,Esq.,c.Leicester, 

Wy: CRMEEOD 6 cs cccccces einen 
T. D. Trimlett, Fsq., not out... 

Leg byes. ......eee0e 

We ED an hde cd 40 one’ 


st. Nicholson, b. Bathurst ..... 
b. Chester..ccccccccccvccerese 
b. Rathurst .. 
b. Chester..... 
c. Grimston, b. Chester........ 
Th CARON saeise Give Gie ob SK5 00S 
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b. Rathurst . 
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In Brooklyn, on the night of the 4th inst., a rocket measuring eight 
feet six inches in length, and three feet in circumference, was fired off. 
The heading contained one thouand crimson, green and silver stars, and 
five hundred serpents. The entire composition and filling weighed thirty- 
two pounds. It was entirely successful, and magnificently grand. 

“‘Mr. Brown, I owe you a grudge—remember that !” ; 

‘J shall not be frightened, then, for I never knew you to pay anything 
that you owed.” 

Gen. Larimer tells a good joke about T. J. Fox Alden, 

Mr. Alden stopped at the bridge toll house one day, and inquired : 

‘«« How much do you charge, sir ?” ; 

« You may pass on ; we don’t charge preachers,” replied the collec- 
tor. . 
« The h—1 you dont,” exclaimed Alden, looking wildly. 





Pitts. Post. 
‘Did you ever know any body to be killed by lightning ”” 
‘Never by lighting,” replied Pat, in an under tone. ‘‘ It’s thunder, 
shure, as knocks ’em to pieces in the ould counthry.” 
Aunt Betsey is shocked to hear that “‘ Mr. Smith keeps a Sally Aman- 
da Safe in his counting house.” What would his wife say ? She wouldnt. 
—be safe then, nor he either. 




















1850. 


The Spirit of the Times. 

















Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


ON THE FOOD OF PLANTS, 
Translated from the French for the Lond Farmers’ Magazine. 
BY A FARMER. 

If we imagine a soil properly pulverized, and yet retaining such a 
degree of firmness and consistency as to give a secure hold to the roots 
—a plant situated in it will find a matrix at once suitable to receive and 
transmit the atmospheric influence, and also to supply the moisture ne- 
cessary for the wants of the plant. But if the mineral ingredients of 
such a soil are insoluble and fixed (as it is expressed in chemical phrase- 
ology), a plant will certainly live in such a situation by deriving much 
of the food it requires from the atmosphere. But vegetation in such a 
situation, and under such circumstances will not suffice for the farmer. 
It is only by means of certain soluble ingredients in the soil that this nor- 
mal state is attained ; and if the soil does not contain these soluble sub- 
stances, or does not contain them in sufficient quantities, it then becomes 
our business to supply them. These supplementary substances (if the 
expression may be allowed), this sustenance for the plants, towhich the 
name of ‘*‘ manures,” or “‘ stimulants,” have been given, according to the 
point of vigw under which they are contemplated, is therefore an impor- 
tant subject for study. After having given the plant a suitable dwelling- 
place, we must also supply it with suitable food: in this respect plants 
resemble animals. Butin order to understand what we are about, it 
may be advisable briefly to recapitulate the principles of vegetable phy- 
siology on which this doctrine is based. 

lf we call to mind the mechanism of vegetation, we find that water, con- 
taining various substances in solution, penetrates by endosmose into the 
roots, rises from thence by capillary attraction under the bark, where it 
is called sap. When it reaches the leaves a portion is removed by evap- 
oration, and the solution of course becomes more condensed. Under the 
action of air and light, the free carbonic acid contains is decomposed— 
carbon is fixed in the plant, and oxygen given off into theair. During the 
night, on the contrary,* the oxygen of the air is absorbed by the leaves, 
combined with the carbonaceous elements of the sap, to be again de- 
composed at the return of light. The solid matters present in the sap 
are deposited, according to their special natures, round the cellular ves- 
sels, or on the surface of the leaves, or at certain determinate parts of 
the structure ; the superfluous or injurious matter being carried off by 
the descending sap, and eliminated from the roots as excrement. 

It is unnecessary to follow the sap through the various changes its 
elements undergo—the successive changes by which sugar, mucilage, glu- 
ten, albumen, and the various vegetable acids are formed—this part of 
the subject belongs to vegetable physiology. 

All soluble matters within their reach being absorbed by plants (a fact 
well ascertained even in the case of virulent poison), which of these sub- 
stances are so essential to vegetation that plants in general cannot be de- 
prived of them without suftering? And, in the second place do certain 
kinds require certain substances to be present in the soil, which are not 
absolutely necessary to others? In a word, is there in vegetables a uni- 
versal food, so to speak? or does each plant require aspecial one? These 
are the questions which we have to examine. 


lst. The Food necessary for all Vegetables. 

The attempt has often been made to ascertain by experiment the sub- 
stances essential to vegetation, or those by means of which the vegetable 
can live and grow, though deprived ofall others. It has at least been 
ascertained that a plant cannot live without oxygen and carbonic acid. 
In an atmosphere deprived of moisture a plant will not live; water is 
therefore also indispensable, not only on account of its solvent powers, 
but also because its elements enter into the formation of many of the pro- 
ducts of vegetation. As for carbonic acid, that which is absorbed by the 
leaves, though sufficient to support life, does not appear to be enough to 
secure the full development of plants, as the following experiment (which 
also goes to prove the importance of vegetable matter in the soil) will sat- 
isfactorily show. 

Two boxes were taken, the one containing soil calcined so as to de- 
stroy all organic matter ; the second contained soil in its natural state. In 
both a few grains of peas were sown, and it was observed that the plants 
in the former were much less vigorous than those in the natural soil. 
Upon examination, the first contained ‘46 of its weight, and the second 
‘57, or rather more than half its weight, ofcarbon. This difference was 
undoubtedly owing to the carbon present in the second box. 

In all the experiments which have been made, none have, as yet, been 
undertaken under such circumstances as to exclude nitrogen in its sim- 
ple form, so that we cannot speak positively as to its importance. But 
as it is universally present in the form of ammonia, and as it enters large- 
ly into all the more important vegetable products, we may safely aflirm 
that nitrogen is requisite for plants. 

Thus, oxygen, water, carbonic acid, and nitrogen, are the primary and 
indispensable elements of vegetation. Their action is undoubtedly assist- 
ed by the important agents heat and light, and in all probability by elec- 
tricity. 

Chemical analysis demonstrates the justice of this conclusion. Amomgst 
a great number of substances, varying with the species, the climate and 
the soil, these important ingredients are always present. They exist in 
the form of starch, gum, sugar, manisite, ulmic, gallic, acetic, malic, 
citric, and other acids, and neutral substances. In a word, they form 
the basis of the almost endless variety of organic compounds which modern 
chemistry has brought to light. 


2nd. The special Food of Vegetation. 

It might have been thought that the above mentioned substances would 
have sufficed to give stability and solidity to plants, espécially as carbon 
form such a large proportion of the vegetable tissues. Ifeven this had 
been possible, the frame work of aplant is not exclusively composed of 
carbon, certain alkaline and earthy matters being always found to be 
present along with the organic portion of vegetation. The difficulty ex- 
ists in the varying proportion in which these alkaline and earthy sub- 
stances are found, not only in different plants, but in even the same species 
when grown upon different soils. They are to a certain extent inter- 
changeable amongst each other, so that it is difficult or impossible to say 
which of them are absolutely indispensable to vegetation. It is even pos- 
sible to imagine a plant existing without any of them, in the same way as 
a mammiferous animal may live after all the solid portions of bones have 
been removedt. In both cases, though life might be maintained, neither 
the animal nor the plant could fulfil their destined uses. Besides the 
materials necessary t6 support life, as oxygen, water, carbon, &c., there 
are therefore others, which, though of less importance, are necessary to 
enable plants, as well as animals, to arrive at full perfection. It is 
therefore of importance to ascertain how these are introduced into ve- 
getation. 

The plant lives and grows by absorbing into its substance the various 
gaseous elements that exist in the atmosphere and the soil. The water 
absorbed by the roots contains, in solution, a considerable quantity of the 
alkalies and earths ; drawn upward towards the extremities of the plant 
this solution is evaporated by the leaves. The various solid matters 
which are thus introduced, after passing through a great number of 
chemical changes, are then by the flow of the sap dispersed over the 
plant. Are we then to consider these substances as excretions which the 
vitality of the plant is able to carry no further, or are they essential to 
the organization of the plant ? 

_If the substances of which we speak are only to be regarded as excre- 
tions, or as an attempt made by the organs to relieve themselves of use- 
less matter, it becomes necessary to explain how it happens that potash 
and soda, added to a soil deficient in alkalies, so powerfully assist vege- 
tation. We can only understand the action of these substances, by sup- 
posing them capable of supplying an element necessary to the growth of 
vegetation, and perhaps they also in some way or other assist the chemi- 
cal changes which are going on in the interior of the plant. 

For certain plants it is necessary to admit the value of chalk or lime; 
and the importance of gypsum to certain of our cultivated plants, is also 
sufficiently well-known to prevent it from being considered a substance to 
which they are indifferent, Ifit be also considered that silica alumina,(?) 
phosphoric acid, oxalic acid, &c., are not deposited indifferently in all por- 
tions of the plant, but in certain special determinate organs ; that there is 
therefore, on the part of these organs a certain power of choice—a vital ac- 
tion, which enables them to separate those substances from the sap which 
they require, to the exclusion of others—it is difficult to assign any other 
reason for this well known arrangement, except that nature has pre- 
pared a special place for each of these substances, and has assigned them 
.certain determinate functions in the formation of the vegetable tissues. 
These reflections conduct us to the conclusion that a great number of the 
earthy alkaline substances, carried by the current of the sap into the 
circulation, are useful to vegetation, by giving to them their full vigor, 
their proper size, and their diversified properties. We donot yet pretend 





* This assertion that d the absence of light growing vegetables vitiate the air is 
to be received with some caution, as it is by no means well established—(Translator). 
__t We very much doubt the possibility of an animal living under such circumstances ; 
ifeven it could, sueh abnormal existence of diseases (as it should be called), does not af- 
ford ground for comparison. 


| salt; whilst the contrary took place with Solanum lycopersicum (Nig ht- 





to be able to assign to each one of these various substances its particular 
function in accomplishing these importantends. It may, perchance, be 
shown at some future time, that certain compounds are absorbed and as- 
similated by plants in the state in which they exist already in the soil, or 
in the manure. The science of vegetable chemistry is yet far short of 
perfection, and holds out the most brilliant results to those possessed of 
the industry and skill necessary to investigate this difficult subject. 

After having thus settled the first question proposed, another one arises 
—Do all plants make a similar consumption of the soluble materials pre- 
sent in the soil, or have they the power of selecting those most suitable to 
their wants? In a word, do the different species of plants require, each 
one, a different nutriment ? 

Plants, even when grown in the same soil, do not draw up a sap exact- 
ly identical. Saussure has proved in the most positive manner that the 
roots have the power of selection, though his experiments on the unequal 
absorption of different salts are not quite satisfactory : for instance, sul- | 
phate of copper, though soon causing the deathof the plant, is absorbed 
in as large quantities as any of those compounds which are beneficial to 
vegetation. Saussure explains this anomaly by showing that in the case | 
of the sulphate of copper, the roots were decomposed, and consequently, | 
except at the commencement of the experiment, only acted mechanically. 
It was well ascertained that the substances present in any solution were | 
absorbed in very different proportions where their substances were not, | 
like the sulphate of copper, positively injurious—for instance Bidens | 
(bur-marygold ?), and Po/ygonum (buckwheat ?), absorbed the salts in 
the following proportions :— 


Bidens. Polygonum. 
Chloride potassium ....eee cecseeececcceves seveee 14,7 
Chloride sodium........ coccccccccccccccccee 16 weccee 18,0 
Nitrate of lime .......-.cccccccees cocccccces 8 seceee 4.0 
Sulphate of Soda....... evccccecs ec cccecees coe 10.2.2. 14.4 
Muriate of AMMONIA.......eeeeeeeeees covcee 17 coe 12.0 
Acetate of lime.......ccecccccccees scccccces 8 seccee 8.0 
Sulphate of copper......sseeeeseeee ceeecceee 48 ... .. 47.0 
GUM oc cccccee Cocecesssesesesacesges cobeces SZ .cccee 9.0 
SURE sccccccees ot eesenes OTTTTT TT TTT ith « 8B secce- 20.0 
Humus (eartrait de terreau) ....... oesvovese’ © sccace OU 


These experiments were repeated with the greatest care, and it was 
proved—Ist, That plants absorbed all mineral substances when dissolved 
in water : 2nd, That they were absorbed in very different proportions, 
according to the plant experimented on ; this absorption was also quite 
irrespective of the fluidity of the solution: and 3rd. That organic mat- 
ter, when dissolved in water, is not in that shape absorbed by the roots, 
but decomposed by their influence, and then partially absorbed. 

1. Without entering into the minute details of the experiments, the ab- 
sorption of the following substances was proved—prussiate of potash, 
chloride of sodium, sulphate of copper, acetate of lead, cloride of barium, 
ioduret of potassium, and many others. The absorption of nitrate of sil- 
ver, corrosive sublimate, and gallic acid, did not take place until after 
the death of that portion of the plant plunged into their solution. 

2. When the plants were placed inasolution containing two salts in 
equal proportions, it was satisfactorily ascertained that they were ab- 
sorbed in different proportions. Even, when the salts were present in 
different proportions, this elective absorption was not deranged. In a 
solution containing three times as much common salt as nitre, a plant of 
Chenopodium viride (Goosefoot) absorbed much more nitre than common 


shade). Other plants selected also common salt, and the Tamarix choose 
only sulphate of magnesia. 

3. It was also ascertained that, when a plant was placed in a solution 
of fermenting manure, the disagreeable smell, which had been previously 
emitted, gradually disappeared. 

If these experiments have not quite settled the question, they have at 
least strengthened the opinion that plants spprone iets to themselves so- 
luble substances in very different proportions. Chemical analysis of dif- 
ferent plants grown on the same soil, also completely establishes this 
proposition. With regard to the oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, chemical analysis has also proved that they are present in plants in 
proportions varying with the species, but agreeing very closely in the 
same plant. Analysis has also most clearly established the great diver- 
sity of the proportions in which different plants assimilate the alkaline 
and earths, For example, some plants will be found to contain common 
salt in large quantities, whilst wheat grown on the same soil will contain 
none. Other plants again, as the wall pellitory, the nettle, and borage, 
will be found to contain nitrates in large quantities, though they may be 
grown alongside of plants containing none at all. It seems therefore im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that plants possess the property of choos- 
ing, or at least of retaining, certain substances in preference to others, 
and, consequently, that different plants require different food. 

But this opinion does not rest on the authority of chemical analysis | 
alone, it is confirmed by the experience of agriculturists. For instance, 
it is known that certain manures seem especially to favor the growth of 
certain plants—as gypsum for clover—that certain plants only thrive on 
soils where they can obtain an abundant supply of a special ingredient, as 
the fern and the chestnut on soils rich in potash, or suchas are derived 
from slate rocks, and those of volcanic origin ; that a mixed husbandry is 
the most productive ; that a plantation containing a variety of trees pro- 
duces more wood than if one species only had been planted. These mul- 
tiplied facts prove that it is nota certain quantity of a nutritive princi- 
ple, but a choice amongst several that is necessary to vegetation. 

3rd. Researc/.es respecting the Food most suitable to different plants. 

The difficulties which we encountered in attempting to settle the gene- 
ral question become still more serious as the attempt is made to descend 
from general to particular cases. 

It is rarely that an opportunity occurs which enables us to decide upon 
the effect of such or such a manure upon plants. To do this with cer- 
tainty the substances tried must be in a state of chemical purity ; and as 
plants are composed of a great number of different substances, it would 
be necessary to try each one of these separately, and to observe the effect 
of their application, and of the want of them—an admirable subject for 
the study of those who are ambitious to establish on sure grounds the 
principles of scientific agriculture. The long and difficult experiments 
necessary for this purpose have as yet hardly been commenced, and our 
knowledge of this important subject is as yet merely empirical. But the 
information we already possess must not be despised because it has not 
as yet arrived at the perfect solution of the question, especially as the 
benefit of certain mixed manures to certain plants is well known. In ad- 
dition to the examples quoted in a former part of this paper, the benefit 
of lime to cereals and of the sulphates to leguminous and cruciferous 
plants, is well known. But the very limited number of instances we can 
quote, is a significant proof of the state of our knowledge. The most of 
the manures used contain a great number of the elements of vegetation, 
and it is difficult to distinguish what each plant carries off, and what is 
left for future crops. 

In the meantime, until the experimental application of different ma- 
nures shall have pointed out what is most suitable to the plant we wish to 
cultivate, we have no other guide than chemical analysis, or examination 
of the quantity of nitrogen, carbon, and mineral matter present in the 
ashes of the plant. Such an analysis shows us the substances which a 
plant has absorbed. But it is only after having submitted the growing 
vegetable to an experimental test, that the effect of these various nutri- 
tive matters, and the theory of vegetable food, can be established on a 
settled basis. When we shall have arrived at results from the combina- 
tion of these two methods, first ascertaining by analysis the materials 
which enter into the composition of plants, then by synthesis offering 
these materials, and thus satisfactorily ascertaining their individual ef- 
fect—the science will then be perfect. 


REDCLOVER. 
Essay Read before the Greensboro’ Agricultural Society, on the Ist Saturday in 
July, 1850, by Isaac Croom, Esq. 

In compliance With a request made at our last ees 
remarks on the history, uses, and mode of culture of re 
mitted. : 

Clover belongs to the genus trifolium, or trefoil, so called from its hav- 
ing three leaves on a single leaf-stalk. There are more than fifty species 
of this genus, but we shall confine our attention to the two species of 
red clover—one of these is the trifolium pratense, meadow trefoil, or com- 
mon red clover. The other is called by European writers, trifolium pur- 
pureum majus, or larger purple trefoil. Some American writers distin- 
guish the two by calling the former Southern, and the latter Western 
clover. 

As it is important that we should be able to make a selection between 
them, the following extract is given from an approved writer ; Miller 
says ‘‘ the stalks of the meadow trefoil (little, early red clover) are weak 
and hairy, the heads of the flowers are rounder and not so hairy as those 
of the trifolium majus, or large late, red clover, whose stalks are strong, 
almost smooth, furrowed, and rise to twice the height of the other. 

Some practical Agriculturalists in our country represent the large or 
Western red clover, as being worth three times as much as the small, or 
Southern, whether for pasture, hay, or a lay, for manuring other crops. 





, the following 
clover are sub- 


| the year 1770. 








It is believed that the kind generally used with us, is Western clover. 
It may not be out of place to state here, that we have a native species, 
called the Buffalo clover. It occupies a very extensive botanical station, 
but I cannot give its limits. It grows in Alabama, very much as it does 
in North Carolina, and is probably indigenous in most of the States. It 
doubtless could be grown to advantage, but will not compare with the 
meadow trefoil. 

There is also the trifolium incarnatum or flesh-colored clover, which is 
highly prized in some parts of Europe, for its early and valuable crops, 
but has not, so far as I am informed, been introduced to American cul- 
ture. 

Clover formed a leading crop in Dutch and Flemish husbandry at an 
ly period. It was introduced into England in the 16th century. It was 
one great cause of the marked superiority of the Agriculture of the Ne- 
therlands, to that of the surrounding States, and it has converted many 
of the most sterile and worthless districts of England into the must pro- 
ductive and profitable. It was first brought to the United States, about 

At or near the same time, a small ae of gypsum 
was sent from Germany to a merchant in Philadelphia, with the infor- 
mation of its great value as a manure for the clover crop, which had then 
been recently made known by an accidental discovery. 

As the results of this discovery have contributed so greatly 
to human comfort and wealth, it will not be irrelevant to re- 
late the particulars of it. A German peasant who was engaged in mak- 
ing stucco mortar, passed and repassed from his work to his cottage along 
avery sterile path. To his great surprise he discovered the grass to 
spring up and grow luxuriantly along this path. He soon came to the 
conclusion, that it must be caused by the gypsum dust, which fell from 
his cloths in his walks. With his remaining stock he resolved to experi- 
ment in his garden. His success was so striking as to astonish every 
person who witnessed it. For a suitable reward he afterwards sold the 
secret to his landlord. Clover then, and its great adjunct gypsum, being 
introduced about the same time, it became necessary that intelligent, in- 
fluential, and public spirited men, should be found, who would encourage 
and stimulate its culture by precept as wellas example. Such men were 
found in Pennsylvania and New York. Although it ‘were invidious to 
discriminate, it would be unjust not to mention the names of Judge Pe- 
ters, James Vaux, and Chancellor Livingston as leaders in this, as well 
as other enterprises, which have redounded so much to the agricultural 
prosperity of our country. From this small mustard seed beginning, clo- 
ver culture has grown into a magnificent tree, whose wide spreading 
branches refresh the whole land. 

Next is given the analysis of red clover. The following are the quan- 
tities of inorganic matter contained in one thousand pounds of dry clo- 
ver hay, viz: 
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From the foregoing analysis, we see why it is that Plaster of Paris acts 
so finely on clover—lime and sulphuric, the constituents of gypsum, com- 
posing nearly one half of the inorganic elements of clover. There can- 
not be a doubt, that chemical analysis would have long since revealed 
the discovery of the German peasant. This remark is made, however, not 
with the design of detracting from the merits of the former, but to show 
the importance of the latter to the best interests of agriculture. 

Clover stands unrivalled for the quantity as well as quality of nutritious 
food which it furnishes in a green state, for cattle, hogs, and horses. 
These animals will keep fat on it with but little grain. When used for 
green soiling, the best plan is to cut in the morning and let it lie exposed 
to the sun 8 or 10 hours. This treatment deprives it of a large portion 
of its water, and increases the proportion of nutriment compared with 
bulk. It iscommon also to pasture it, and it forms the richest sort of 
meadow. The usual plan is to mow the spring crop and graze the fall 
crop. It is said that cattle will become blown when first put upon green 
clover, but this may, be prevented by allowing them to remain om it but a 
short time, until they become accustomed to it, and lose to some extent 
their voracious appetite. The second crop is apt to salivate in a green 
state, but it is said that this effect may be prevented by liberally salt- 
ing the stock, while feeding on it. Experiment has also shown, that the 
hay of the second crop may be deprived of this noxious quality by salt- 
ing it well when it is housed. 

I have remarked that my hogs, horses, and cows, which have been fed 
on clover this summer, improved perceptibly, from the time they began to 
eat it. although they had previously been well fed with grain. 

Clover makes also a very nutritious hay, and is said to yield from two to 
fourtons per acre. As before remarked,the usual plan is to cut the first crop 
for hay, and use the second for pasture, and alay for a grain crop. Some- 
times both crops are turned under for manuring. The seed are also 
saved from the last growth. An approved mode of securing the hay in 
good condition is, toturn the swathes after an exposure of five or six 
hours to the sun, and when turned to give the under side a similar ex- 
posure ; then to put it upin cocks, making the row of cocks out of three 
swathes. When sufficiently dry, which will be in a day or two, haul to 
the barn. Itshould be a prime object to expose as small a surface as 
possible to the sun, so as to cureit with a green color, which will prevent 
too great a loss of leaves and tender branches. 

A simple and cheap plan to save the seed is this: Saw the end of a 
plank with teeth in the form of a comb, and with this instrument the heads 
may be gathered with considerable expedition. They may be put up in 
this form without the trouble of cleaning—well rubbed with the hands 
and sown at the rate of a flour barrel or a barrel and a half per acre— 
a barrel is about equal to one gallon of clean seed. One laborer will 
pull off a barrel of heads per day with his hands. : é 

Land should be deeply ploughed and well pulverized in which clover 
is to be sown. When thus prepared the following is a good plan for 
sowing :—The sower holds the end of an apron tied around his neck, con- 
taining the seed, in his left hand, and casts as many seed as he can hold be- 
tween his thumb and two contiguous fingers of his right hand, for every 
two strides he makes. It is best that a light harrow should go before to 
level the ground and make a land for him about five feet wide, and that 
he should be followed by a roller five feet long and two feet in diameter, 
which will give the seed a sufficient imbedding or covering. It will then 
only remain to sow one or twd bushels of gypsum to the acre and the work 
is completed. Many prefer to sow the Plaster immediately before the 
seed. The expense of seeding and plastering is estimated at $1 per acre, 
but of course it is not so great when the seed are saved on the farm. The 
time of sowing is either early in the fall, say first of October, or in the 
spring so soon as the danger of heavy freezes has passed. Any time in the 
month of February. In the Eastern and Middle States, the custom is 
to sow on fields of wheat. Experience, however, has proved here, that it 
is best to sow clover alone. If s#wn with wheat or oats, these crops check 
its growth, until they are removed, and at that period our sun is so hot 
that it kills the small and stunted clover suddenly exposed to its scorch- 
ing rays. , 

We have yet to take the most interesting view of red clover, and that is 
its great value as a manure, as a renovator of exhausted soils. Cheaper 
and easier of application, than other manures, it is yet perhaps the most 
valuable inthe catalogue. Some judicious agriculturists, from their own 
experience, estimate a good clover lap as equal in its effects 0 a broad 
cast manuring of stable compost, and others, among whom may be named 
Mr. Hill Carter, of James River, Va., as equal to two such manurings. 
A field which can be made to grow a luxuriant crop of clover, is held to 
be in a most desirable state of fertility, because by turning under such a 
crop with a double horse plough, and harrowing in a crop of wheat, a 
maximum yield is asure result, nnder ordinary circumstances. There is 
but little trouble afterwards under judicious management, to preserve 
this improved condition or toincrease it. The roots of the clover are 
large, numerous, and pierce to a great depth in the earth, andthe to 
yields a large supply of vegetable matter. Thus is the soil deeply loosen 
and pulverized by its roots, and by them as well as by the tops, an abun- 
dant supply of vegetable pabulum afforded for other crops. : 

There are portions of the State of N. York, where land was said some 
years ago to have been improved in value in a few years by the use of 
clover and um, from the nominal value of $8 per acre, to the intrin- 
sic value of 8100. By this I mean that lands which previously sold at $3 
per acre, yielded under this management the interest of $100 per annum, 
which in New York is $7. It would be a severe tax upon the power of 
figures, to sum up the amount of comfort, wealth, and improvement whieh 
our country has realized from this unimposing, though beautiful plant, 
since its introduction. . 

The opinion that clover could not bear a Southern sum has long since 
been exploded. Like other plants it derives the rials which com- 
pose it from the soil which it occupies, and the air which surrounds it, 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 














These must be homogeneous or it cannot flourish. An effect cannot be 
produced without a cause, wood cannot be produced nor enlarged by iron 
or granite; nor vice versa. We haveseen from the analysis of clover, 
that lime and sulphuric acid,and especially the former,enter largel y into its 
composition. This gives assurance that it will succeed ona soil having 
lime naturally or artificially in sufficient quantity. Fortunately we are 
better supplied with lime lands than any portion of the United States, 
and it is easy of application when not naturally supplied. But we have 
not only theory, but satisfactory experiment, to demonstrate the entire 
practicability of profitably growing clover, whether for pasture, hay, or 
a renovator. Every attempt, so far as I know, properly made in our lime 
lands, has succeeded. The desideratum now is to put down on our lime 
lands, ten ares or more for every acre before sown, that it may be exten- 
sively used as an improver of our lime lands, which if not deprived of 
their general fertility, have certainly been exhausted of their peculiar 
nutriment for cotton, by ten and in many instances even twenty succes- 
sive crops of this plant. In the use of clover asa manure for cotton, for 
which there can be no doubt it is well adapted, for experience has proved 
it in other places, we have a great advantage which is not enjoyed else- 
where. In other places, no matter what crop is most desirable to grow, 
whether tobacco, corn, or anything else, it is considered necessary, or at 
least most prudent, to sow a fallow crop ona clover lay. The reason is 
that the clover may not be disturbed the following summer, but may re- 
main buried and thoroughly decomposed. Ifa hoe crop were to follow a 
clover lay, much of the root and top would be brought to the surface and 
‘¢ waste their sweetness on the desert air.” But not so in our lime lands. 
In these, a heavy clover lay may be deeply turned under with a 2 horse 
plough in the formation of cotton ridges early in the winter, and if it 
should be held proper in the cultivation of the cotton to plough down the 
ridges, it would be found, doubtless, that the clover would be entirely de- 
cayed. 

In view of these facts and reflections, the belief is confidently enter- 
tained, that the owners of lime lands, may have, if they properly seek it 
a panacea in red clover, for many of the ills which sterile fields and ex- 
hausted soils must otherwise entail upon them. 





MEDICAL USE OF SALT. 

In many cases of disordered stomach, a tea spoonful of salt is acertain 
cure. In the violent internal aching, termed cholic, add a tea spoonful 
of salt to a pint of cold water—drink it, and go to bed; it is one of the 
speediest remedies known. The same will revive a person who seems al- 
most dead from receiving a very heavy fall. 

In an apoplectic fit, no time should be lost in pouring down salt and 
water, if sufficient sensibility remain to allow of swallowing ; if not, the 
head must be sponged with cold water until the sense return, when salt 
will completely restore the patient from the lethargy. 

In a fit, the feet should be placed in warm water, with mustard added ; 
and the legs briskly rubbed, all bandage removed from the neck, and a 
cool apartment procured if possible. In many cases of severe bleeding at 
the lungs, and when other remedies fail, Dr. Rush found two tea spoon- 
fuls of salt completely stayed the blood. 

In toothache, warm salt and water held to the part, and renewed, two 
or three times, will relieve it in most cases. If the gums be affected 
wash the mouth with brine; ifthe teeth be covered with tarter, wash 
them twice a day with salt water. 

In swelled neck, wash the part with brine, and drink it also twice a 
day until cured. Salt expels worms, if usedin the food ina moderate de- 
gree, and aids digestion ; but salt meat is injurious if used much. 

Scientific American. 


ROSWELL HOUSE—PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 

We have again had the pleasure of a sojourn of some days, at Roswell 
House, New Jersey, and took the opportunity to look more particularly 
into its beauties and its products ; its extensive plantations of ornamental 
and fruit trees; its shrubbery and flowers of infinite variety; its fine 
milch cattle—its rich dairy and beautiful.land and water poultry. Of all 
these we may beguile a leisure moment for ourselves and readers, if we 
can ever find one, by writing out our *‘ notes.” 

What would the reader think, for instance, of forty kinds of grapes under 
glass, and six American in open air ; some of the former in a state of de- 
licious maturity, for present table enjoyment; apples, pears, cherries, in 
vast variety ; quinces, plums, peaches, apricots, nectarines; near 1000 
ever-green trees, with several hundred delicious ornamental, and over 
1200 fruit trees? Five acres are covered by spring water, from four to 
ten feet deep, as play-grounds for the majestic swan and watchful bab- 
bling goose! But we have no time for particulars. Happy would it be 
for society, were the taste of all men who have the means to run thus into 
fondness for things that tend to agricultural and horticultural improve- 
ment ! to the embellishment of a country, and the refinement of its peo- 
ple. 

We left just in time to not witness the arrival of the Hungarian cattle ; 
a young bull and heifer, of a pale mouse color, which cost in 
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These are cattle of the breed described by Mr. Fleichman, in the Patent 
Office Report as quoted in our last number. 

Mr. Colt has desired his friend, General Devereux, to procure, through 
the kind assistance of Colonel Le Coteur, another Jersey or ‘‘ Alderney” 
cow. 

At our instance, his worthy and intelligent manager, Mr. Fische, had 
two lots of hay, cut while we were there, measured :— 

Result.—Pure timothy, 24 acres yielded 63 tons. 

Timothy and clover mixed, 64 acres yielded 214 tons. 

This, it must be admitted, is ‘* hard to beat,” but was beaten, never- 
theless, by a lot of seven acres and one hundred rods, connected with the 
beautiful residence of H. W. Clapp, Esq., at Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
which last week yielded twenty-nine tons, four hundred and ninety-seven 
pounds, or over four tons to the acre, of hay, “‘ cut and housed in beauti- 
ful order.” How many candidates will there be for the premiums of agri- 
cultural societies, for crops less than these ? 

How striking the contrast, between taste like this and that loathsome 
and eternal anxiety betrayed by some millionaires, to heap dollar upon 
dollar, for no earthly object but to gratify the loathsome pride of being 
accounted rich, while they leave even near relatives to pine in hopeless 
poverty, under providential afflictions ! 

The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil. 


UNLOADING HAY AT THE BARN, 

The following, which we find in the Boston Cultivator, is that sort of 
thing that one likes to meet with, because it is not merely new, but has 
every appearance of being really useful. 

The writer thus describes a process for stowing hay, which he says is 
vastly more economical of time and labor, than the usual way of throw- 
ing off the load, by forks-full ata time. The cost, he says, of the ap- 
paratus is only $15, which, he adds, it will save in the unloading of the 
first fifty tons :— i 

‘* The improvement consists in removing one-half the load at a time, 
from the wagon to the mow, in one entire body, by means of a windlass, 
and thus saving all that vast amount of strength and exertion, which is 
at present expended in separating the forks-full from the load. On com- 
mencing the loading, a web, or piece of net work, made of small rope, and 
resembling in appearance the cording of a bedstead, is spread over the 
bottom of the wagon, and the hay is loaded on it, until the load is about 
one-half on, when another web, similar to the first, is spread over the top 
of that, and the remainder of the load is placed on it. On arriving at the 
barn, a rope, which passes through a pulley, suspended to the ridge, di- 
rectly over the mow in which the hay is to be placed, and extends down 
to the windlass, is hitched to the outer edges of the uppermost web, and 
then, by means of the small windlass which is placed at the side of the 
floor, a man, the driver of the team, can elevate that half the load which 
is above the web, over the beam,and dropfit into the mow, in the short space 
of two minutes. rm 

«« The hay is dropped by unhitching one of the hooks that connects the 

rope with the web, by means of a small cord which is attached to them, 
and runs down to the windlass, so that the man there can drop it where 
ever he pleases ; the windlass, rope, &c., can be removed from one barn 
to another in a few moments, so that one set will answer any number of 
barns. Only one man is required to go from the field to the barn, as the 
hay being dropped in variovs parts of the mow, needs no stowing away, 
except an occasional levelling, which may generally be done in wet wea- 
ther. With its assistance, one man can unload a ton with more ease in 
five minutes, than two men could have done in forty-five with forks. The 
apparatus, or further information respecting it, with a drawing repre- 
senting it in operation, cah be had of me; whoam, yours, witha desire 
to forward useful improvements, J. A. H. Exuis. 

Rochester, NV. Y. 


Cheshire Cheese.—‘‘ The fame of the cheeses of Cheshire is of very an- 
cient date: at least as old as the reign of Henryl, (a.p. 1100.) The 
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Countess Constance of Chester, though the wife of Hugh Lupus, the king’s 
first cousin, kept a herd of kine, and made good cheeses, three of which 
she presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Giraldus Cambrensis 
bears honorable testimony to the excellence of the Cheshire cheeses of the 
day.” Bell’s Weekly Messenger. Feb. 22d, 1841, 
** Poor men eat cheese for hunger, rich for digestion. Itseems that the 
ancient British had no skill in the making thereof, till taught by the Ro- 
mans, and now the Romans may even learn of us more exactness therein. 
The county of Chester doth afford the best for quantity and quality ; and 
yet their cows are not (as in other shires) housed in the winter; so that 
it may seem strange, that the hardiest kine should yield the tenderest 
cheese. Some essayed in vain to make the like in other places, though 
hence they fetched both their kine and dairy-maids. It seems they should 
have fetched their ground too, (wherein surely some occult excellency in 
this kind,) or else so good cheese will not be made. I hear not the like 
commendation of the butter in this county ; and perchance those two com- 
modities are like stars of a different horizon, so that the elevation of the 
one to eminency is the depression of the other.” 
Fuller’s Worthies. 





Consumption in Horses.—Mr. Percivall, the great English veterina- 
rian, says, that ‘‘ pulmonary disorders carry off more horses than all 
other diseases.”” Though this is probably an over-estimate of mortality 
from that source, when we consider how much sudden changes of tempe- 
rature and checked perspiration injure man, why may we not suppose that 
many horses are killed by it; and hence we should perceive and act upon 
the propriety of attending more to the condition of the horse when turned 
out, or otherwise exposed to sudden change from heat to cold. The 
Spaniards have a saying that a draft of air ‘ that will blow out acandle 
will kill a man;” but we think nothing of putting a horse, however much 
heated, into a stable with a draft of cold air coming on him from without. 
It is said not to be unusual in England for a farmer to have to re-stock 
his farm with horses three times pending a 19 years’ lease. Is not our 
climate liable to greater and more sudden changes than that of England ? 
Has any one calculated how often his stock of horses is renewed in 20 
years? We once heard a man in Baltimore, who keeps accounts of ex- 
penses even to a fip for ginger-cakes, say that to keep a carriage and horses 
in that city for a series of years, including wear and tear of every sort, 
costs $1,000 one year with another. Is itso? He belongs to what is 
called the haut ton, if we have any such ton in our country. We have 
enough to ape the haut ton of Europe, as near as they can conceive and 
come up to it. 





The St. Bernard Dog.—This isa variety nearly allied to the New- 
foundland breed, has been trained by the benevolent monks of the convent 
near the top of the mountain of Great St. Bernard, to hunt out and ex- 
tricate such unfortunate travellers as may have been buried under the 
snow drifts or avalanches while attempting the neighboring dangerous 
pass between Switzerland and Savoy. One of these noble animals was 
decorated with a medal, in consequence of his having saved at different 
times the lives of twenty-two persons, who must otherwise have perished. 
In the museum of Berne is still preserved the stuffed skin of ‘ Barry,” 
another of these dogs, together with the bottle and collar which he bore 
in his lifetime ; for the good fathers, with a provident care to afford every 
chance of escape to the unfortunate travellers, fasten a flask of spirits 
about the neck of the dog before he starts on his search. ‘‘Barry” having 
discovered a boy, whose mother had been destroyed by an avalanche, un- 
hurt and asleep in the hollow of a glacier, and almost stiff with cold, de- 
livered to him the bottle suspended from his neck; and when the boy had 
refreshed himself, he found means to persuade and prevail with him to 
mount on his back, and thus carried the little fellow to the gates of the 
convent. This dog had been the means of rescuing from death upwards 
of forty persons before he was superannuated; when he was sent to pass 
the remainder of his days on a pension ina more genial climate. 
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AMERICAN TURF REGISTER. 
AND RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1849. 
HIS work is now published, and will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
and Canada, for One Dollar. 
The work con tains Reports of the Racing and Trotting in the United States and 


Canada during t he past year, with Alphabetical Lists of the Winning Horses, and copi- | 


ous Lndexes. 
Orders for the above to be addressed to 
JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher of the “ Spirit of the Times,’ N. York. 


A PACING CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD 
JAMES K. POLK EXCEPTED. : 
E, the subscribers. agree to pace a Sweepstakes Race, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har- 
ness, over the Metairie Course, near the city of New Orleans, in 10 days after the 
Regular Fall Race Meeting over that Course, according to the Rules of the New Orleans 
Trotting and Pacing Club, almost synonimous with the Rules of the N. York Club. 
Drivers to weigh 145lbs., $500 entrance, $250 forfeit, $50 declaration. Money to be de 
posited in the hands of Chas. M. Waterman, President of the N. Orleans Trotting and 
Pacing Club, to name and close Ist of Nov., 1850. 
All communications to be addressed to CHARLES M. WATERMAN. President. 
Hiram Kine, S. M. Reep, 
je 22] Cuartes S. Eu.is, J. B. SHerwoopn. 


PHARSALIA COURSE, NATCHEZ, MISS. 
HE Jockey Club Races, over this Course, will commence on Wednesday, the 6th of 
November next, and continue throughout the week. 

We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Pharsalia Course, near 
Natchez, Miss., agreeably to the rules of said Course, free for all ages, Four mile heats, 
carrying one hundred pounds weight each. Subscription One Thousand Dollars—Five 
Hundred Dollars forfeit Three or more to make a race—to name and close on the first 
of August, 1850. To be runon the Tuesday preceding the regular Fall meeting, over 
said Course. Noninations in this Stake to be addressed to John B. Pryor. 

Natchez. March 28, 1850. P. LaNnaTon. 


We, the undersigned, agree to run a Post Stake, for all ages, over the Pharsalia Course, 
near Natchez, Miss., for Five Hundred Dollars each, p. p., on the Monday preceding the 
Fall races, agreeably to the rules of that Course—to close on the first day of August next. 
Four mile heats. Three or more to make a race. Nominations to be sent to John B. 
Pryor. Natchez. P. Lancton. 

Natchez, March 28, 1850. A. L. Bincaman, 


We, the undersigned. agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Pharsalia Course, near 
Natchez, Miss., on the Saturday preceding the regular Fall meeting, for three year olds, 
Mile heats. Three or more to make arace. Subscription Three Hundred Dollars—One 
Hundred Dollars forfeit. To name and close on the first day of August next. To be run 
agreeably to the rules of the above Course. Nominations to be sent to John B. Pryor, 
Natchez. A. L. Bincaman. 

Natchez, March 28, 1850. 


Produce Stake for 1854.—We, the subscribers, agree to run a Produce Swecpstakes race 
over the Pharsalia Course, near Natchez. on the second Thursday in November, 1854. with 
colts and fillies, then three years old, according to the rules of the Adams County (Missis- 
sippi) Jockey Club, Two mile heats. Subscription Five Hundred Dollars, half forfeit— 
three or more subscribers to make a race. Each subscriber to name three mares, and to 
pay no forfeit if he starts the produce of either. To name andclose on the Ist of January, 
1851. Nominations must be addressed to John B. Pryor, Natchez, Miss. 

Natchez, April 28, 1850. 

Stallion Stake for 1854.—We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes race, Mile 
heats ; Five Hundred Dollars subscription, half forfeit—the proprietor of the Course (Mr. 
John B. Pryor,) to give a Gold Cup of the value of Two Hundred Dollars to the winner— 
over the Pharsalia Course. near Natchez, according to the rules of the Adams County 
(Mississippi) Jockey Club, on the second Tuesday in November, 1854, with colts and fillies, 
then three years old, being the get of untried stallions in 1850. Three or more subscribers 
tomake a race—to name and close on the Ist of August, 1850. Nominations to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pryor, at Natchez, Miss. 

N.B. An untried stallion is one that has never gota winner. Ruffin having got but 
one winner, and Grey Medoc but two, their get will not be objected to. W. J. Minor 
names the get of Voucher. 

Natchez, April 28, 1850. 
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ST. CHARLES HOTEL SWEEPSTAKES. 
T. CHARLES HOTEL SWEEPSTAKES, for all ages ; subscription $300 each, $100 for- 
feit ; Two mile heats. Three or more to fill the stake—to name and close on or before 
the first of August. To be run on the Saturday previous to the Fall Meeting, over the 
Metairie Course. 

The proprietors of the St. Charles Hotel give a Tea Service of the value of $300 to the 
winner, provided two horses start in the race. The second horse in the race will receive 
$300 from the stake. 

Nominations to be addressed to R, TEN BROECK, N. O. [my 4 


PINE ARTS. 
TALBOTYPES AND DAGUERREOTYPES. 

4 subscribers haying purchased the National Miniature Gallery. 247 Broadway, 
4 (late E. White’s,) are prepared to take Talbotype Portraits, of all sizes, up to the 
size of life. The fidelity of likenesses, and the beautiful finish of these pictures, gain 
them greater popularity every day. Daguerreotypes taken in the most approved style. 

The public are respectfully invited to examine specimens at our establishment, 247 
Broadway. [je 29-t.f.] HITE, LANGENHEIM & FANSHAW. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S CLUB. 
A the regular annual meeting of the Club, held at the Florence Hotel, on Monday 
- evening, May 18th, 1850, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year :— 

Henry Tomes, Esq., President ; address, No. 6 Maiden Lane. 

E. J. Brown, Esq., Vice-President ; address, No. 71 Wall St. 

Ww. A. Van Duzer, Esq., Secretary ; address, No. 156 Broadway. 

Tuomas Bonn, Esq., Treasurer ; address, No. 4 Liberty Place. 

Ten Dollars Reward will be paid to any person who will give such information to either 
of the officers of the Club, as will procure the conviction of any person, who shall have 
been guilty of a violation of the Game Laws of the City and County of New York. 

{je 29-ly 














FINE DOUBLE BARREL GUNS. 
FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK, 
C= the attention of Sportsmen, as well as Dealers, to their stock of Guns, compris- 
ing, besides their own, the following celebrated makers: G. & J. Deane, Manton, 
Jones, Richards, Stevens, Mortimer. and Moor, together with a large and complete as- 
sortment of the latest and most approved patterns of Shot Belts and Pouches, Powder 
and Drinking Flasks. 
Gun Wadding of all kinds, Eley’s, R. Walker’s, Starkey’s, Cox’s, Wesley Richards’, 
&c., &c. Percussion Caps. 
Sole agents for Eley’s Patent Wire and universal Shot Cartridges. 
Hunting and sportsmen’s Knives in the greatest variety. Travelling Shaving and 
Dressing Cases. 
All of which they offer for sale on the most favorable terms, at No.6 Maiden Lane. 
[je 29-ly 





THE PHONIX. 
THOMAS DENT, 69 MAIN STREET, 
FSATHREE DOORS FROM YORK STREET, BYOOKLYN, 
Bes to inform} his friends and the public, that he has removed to the above spacious 
and convenient house, where he can at all hours serve up, at the shortest notice. Steaks, 

Chops, Rarebits, Grilled Bacon, Boiled and Poached Eggs, &c., until 12 o’clock at night. 
Also, good Beds. in single or double rooms, with Breakfast or Supper. Private Rooms 
for Dinner or Supper Parties. Superior Wines and Spirits, Barclay’s and Guinness’s 
London and Dublin Brown Stout, Muir and Younger’s Edinburgh Pale Ale. Johnson’s 
celebrated XX Ale, on draught ; also, Old Ale, brewed in 1846. 

One trial will prove the fact that there is not a more convenient, comfortable, or re- 
spectable house in the city of Brooklyn. 

aap Bell’s Life in London, Era, Illustrated News, Puuch, New York Spirit of the 
Times, Herald, Express, Atlas, Mercury, Dispatch. Brooklyn Advertiser, and Freeman, 
always on file. {iy 6] THOMAS DENT. 


BILLIARD SALOON. 
GRAND STREET HALL. 
HARLES SIBERY, 127 Grand St., having opened the above Hall, and fitted it up 
with everything for the comfort and convenience of Billiard players, begs to solicit 
the support of his friends and the public, assuring them that nothing shall be wanting on 
his part toinsure satisfaction. [je 8-t.f 


EZRA M. STRATTON, 

Cx and Light Carriage Manufacturer, No. 108 Elizabeth St. (near Grand), New 

York, has on hand. and is constantly manufacturing light wagons and carriages of 
various descriptions, in the most durable and fashionable manner. The advertiser thinks 
that by giving his personal attention to every carriage constructed in his establishment, 
and his many years experience in the business, he will be enabled to give perfect satis- 
faction to any order he may receive, either from city or country. Carriages repaired with 
care and promptitude, on the most reasonable terms. Custom solicited. [my 25-6m* 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
| ¢§ a of wood and marble—painting executed in oil and Kalsomine, by R. B. 
FOSDICK, 5th Avenue, next to corner of 10th St. Residence No. 16 a Street. 
Feb 10-ly 














ENGLISH GUNPOWDER. 
F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton St., New York, has on hand but a few kegs of Curtis & 
e Harvey’s Diamoud Grain Gunpowder, in canisters. Sportsmen will do well to 
give their orders immediately. [je 8 


SITUATION WANTED. 
HE advertiser, who has just arrived from England, having had considerable experi- 
ence in agricultural pursuits. on the most improved principles, and who is also con- 
versant with accounts, wishes to obtain a situation as overseer or manager of a farm for a 
gentleman, or to make himself useful in any other responsible situation. Highly re- 
spectable city references can be given. Address 
je 8) C. L. H.. care of Mr. Stephens, 109 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally, that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 
customers. C. 


Jy t-ly] 














CRICKET! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
F. A. HINRICH’S, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, a 
e complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s and Wickham’s Balls, Stumps 
etc. Also fine gentlemen and ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles in that line, 
together with a well assorted stock of Fancy articles, fine glass ware, French porcelaine 
toys. etc. {ap 27 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY. 

IGHT Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 

order, at the shortest notice, ond on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
every respect. 
ams Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
' patch. 
| Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a 
| call before purchasing elsewhere. [Oct 10-ly* 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
SAAC FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York, has 
constantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages ofall kinds, of the most fashionable 
' patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 
| very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in England, 
| France, Canada, and throughout the United States. 
; Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and onthe most 
reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. City. 
April 7-tf.] 




















LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME. NEW YORK. 
ADE to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles. and warranted of 
he best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it to 
| their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


W. F. DUSENBURY, 
WM.J.VAN DUSER. 

N.B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with neatness, 
and despatch, and on the most!reasonable terms. {Jy 31 


MRS. J. HASLEM, 
LATE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
H's constantly on hand ready made linen, under shirts, drawers, dressing gowns- 
hosiery, gloves, cravats, stocks, and fancy goods. 
Also, linen for ladies and gentlemen, made to order. 
No. 23 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
One door{below Chesnut, opposite the Court House, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Mr 23-3m 








BATTERY. 
P M. BAYARD would respectfully inform the public that he has removed from 
e Nos.J1 and 13, to No. 8 State Street. formerly the residence of the late James Wat- 
son, Esq. {je 1-3m 


FOR SALE, 
HE Yacht “ Undine,” sloop rigged, built this spring, 43 feet long, 18 feet beam, 4 fee¢ 
draft, 23 tons measurement. She is built of live oak, in the most substantial and 
perfect manner ; copper fastened, well furnished, and ready for immediate use. Apply to 
jy 13] ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE, 35 Wall St. 


YACHT FOR SALE. 
HE Yacht BREEZE, schooner rigged, copper fastened, one year old, and registers 106 
tons. She is 64 feet keel, 22 feet 6 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches deep, and well found 
in every respect. For further particulars apply to 
Dec 15] OSCAR COLES, 91 West St. 


YOUNG & LEAVITT 


’ 
No. 19 MAIDEN LANE, 
IMPORTERS, 

AVE on hand a large assortment of fine English Double and Single Guns, and 

English Belt Pistols. 
Colt’s Patent Revolving Pistols. 
Allen’s do. do. do. 
Bacon’s do. do. do. 

GUNNING IMPLEMENTS. 
Starkey’s, Ely’s, R. Walker’s, and Cox’s Percussion Caps. 
G. D. Percussion Caps, 1-5 and 1-10 boxes, by the case. 
Hawksley’s copper Powder and Dram Flasks. 
Powder Horns, Shot Pouches, and Shot Belts. 
Also a fine assortment of German Guns, to which they invite the attention of the 
trade. [je1-t.f 


DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, VETERINARY SURGEON, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his numerous friends and the public, that he continues 
practising successfully on the different diseases incidental to that noble animal. the 
Horse, at his old establishment, at the sign of the Golden Horse, No, 131 Christie Street, 
between Broome and Delancy Sts.. New York. . ‘ 

Dr. Williams, in thanking his numerous friends for their kind patronage during a peri- 
od of twenty-two years in this city, receiving from six to eight hundred horses per annum, 
begs a continuance of their favors. Dr. W.’s experience for examining horses for sound- 
ness, favors neither party. 

HIS CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
for Curbs, Stiffness of Joints, Sprains, Dislocations, Corks, Bruises, Scratches, Scalds, 
Fresh Cuts, Set Fasts, Enlargement of Joints, &c., he earnestly recommends to the at- 
tention of all who have horses. : 

The Proprietor of this Embrocation, will guarantee that in the incipient stages of the 
above complaints of the Horse, it will be found a sovereign remedy, as it has been used 
for so many years with such great success by him, in his extensive practice as a Veterina- 
ry Surgeon, its properties and usefulness is established beyond a doubt. 

Directions.—Stiffness of Joints, Dislocations, Scratches, Corks, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, &c. 
—Bathe the parts affected very freely twice a day. In Sprains, Stiffness of Joints, and 
Dislocations, hand rub well before and after application of the lotion. 

PRICE 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE—LARGE BOTTLES $1. 

naar Blood and Bone Spavins, Ring Bones, Splints, and Curbs effectually cured by 
operation, at Dr. Williams’s Infirmary, 131 Christie St., New York, at the sign of the 

iden Horse. 

N. B. The owners of Horses and the Public in general. are invited to call and examin€é 
for themselves. Mr 23-ly 

















! ; DEER FOR SALE, 
BEAUTIFUL animal, imported from the coast of Africa, is very tame, about a year 
old, and very suitable for a gentleman’s country seat. 
Apply at Albert’s Shades, 152 Cherry St. [je 29 


BAGATELLE TABLE FOR 





SALE. 
Hh" in perfect order, covered with Billiard table cloth, new set of balls, with all appur- 
nances. 


Apply at Albert’s Shades, No 152 Cherry St., between Catherine and Market. [je 29 


NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. 

D; WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may be consulted 

daily, from 10 till 3 o’clock, as to the soundness of horses, the diseases of horses, cat- 
tle, ne and dogs; also,respecting the insurance of stock against death by disease or 
acciden . 
' Every description of Veterinary medicine may be had at the Veterinary Depot, 480 
Broadway—Liniments, Lotions, blisters, balls of ev: description, Condition Powders, 
superior to anything ever offered to the public heretofore. [Oct 13 
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STALLIONS FOR 1850. 


Bae Notices like the follewing (never exceeding three lines.) will be inserted during the season 
fer Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail, (to the ameunt ef 
Twenty Dollars.) in this paper, no charge will be made. 








CASSIUS M. CLAY, trotting stallion, by Henry Clay, out of John Anderson’s dam—at 
the stable of JOHN I. SNEDECOR, near the Union Course, L. I., at $25. 


MABGRAVE. Imp.. by Muley, dam by Election. will stand near Selma, Ala., at $30 cash 
the season. or $35 payable the Ist of November next—mares will be well fed at $6 per 
month. JOHN CLARK. 

T. B. GOLDSBY. 


STATE OF MAINE, trotting stallion—at Mr. SHAW’S stables. near the Union ¢ Course, 
L. I., at $25. 


ST. LAWRENCE, trotting stallion—at Rochester, N. Y., at the stables of H. N. SHAW, 
Main St., at $25, payable in advance. 

















WAGNER will stand this season, commencing the Ist of March, at the Association Race 
Course, Lexington, Ky., under the immediate charge of the subscriber, at $50 the sea- 
son. Good pasturage for mares from a distance gratis, and grain fed, if desired, on 
the usual terms. JOSEPH WINGATE. 


== —— 














TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
| aac AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 
of 


GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Gun Materials, for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the attention of 
Sportsmen and Dealers to his assortment of goods. hoping to merit from all, who favor him 
with patronage, the same good opinion that prompted the following highly complimentary 
notices of his establishment : 

Extract from ‘ Frank Forester’s American Field Sports,’ by that distinguished author, 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121. 

‘For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches, spare nipples, powder, wad- 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper,afew doors above Maiden Lane, in 
Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can goastray in 
sending orders for any supplies of fancy, or out-of-the-way implements, or materials of 
sportsmanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ 

Extract from the columns of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—article entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., an occasional 
correspondent of that paper. 

‘ All the essentials in the shooting line. and of as good quality as desired, can readily be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper,178 Broadway, New York, where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served, and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 


WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY, 
AVE on hand a quantity of these justly celebrated Rifles, being the entire stock of 
Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson’s 
decease. 

These guns are well known for their extraordinary good target shooting, and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well to secure them whilst,the opportunity offers. 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter, &c., &c., and will 
besoldlow. Rights to use the Patent Loading Muzzle offered on reasonable terms. 

Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufac- 
turers. Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. {Mr 16-6m 


JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST., 
HERE he continues to manufacture guns. pistols, and rifles, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
in general. 
N.B. Guns restocked, and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made over, to 
look as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasona- 


ble terms. [May 16-ly 
DOGS FOR SALE. 
OR sale, a lot of dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 
hounds, King Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 




































USEFUL AND INTERESTING WORKS FOR SPORTSMEN, 
ANGLERS, AGRICULTURALISTS, AND OTHERS, 
RECENTLY IMPORTED BY CHARLES S. FRANCIS & CO. 
Johnson’s Sportsman’s Cyclopedia; many plates, royal 8vo.. cloth............... 


Do. Hunting Dinsotory > Sves Ghote... eck cces sc casecd cece caTovecdbudowvae 1,25 
J. C. Whyte’s History of the British Turf; 2 vols., 8vo., cloth................000. 5.00 
Highland Sports, by H. B. Hall; plates. 2 vols.. 8vo., cloth......... 0... ccc. ceeces 2,50 
The Chase, the Turf, and the Road. by Nimrod; 8vo0............ 0.0. ccceceee cece 1,75 
Pierce. Egan's Book of Sports ; Svo., cloth... ..cscss. ccs cede cess cede cocccccceces 1,50 
Do. do. Life in London; col’d plates, 8vo., cloth..........c.ccucesceccecees 1, 
Col. P. Hawker’s Instructions to Young Sportsmen on Guns and Shooting ; plates, 
oe imc oh Me pregre SEE BB a ES 2 EY AT RA Fp PR Acland Peni 6,00 
Recreations in Shooting, by Craven ; plates, 8vo., cloth. ............ ccc cece eeeees 2.00 
Tyler’s Art of Shooting Flying; 12mo., cloth..............c.cececccecccecccecss 38 
Hofiand’s Angler’s Manual ; numerous plates, 8vo., cloth...............es008 coos, 0 
Salter’s Angler’s Guide; eighty-eight cuts, 12mo., cloth................ ese ceces 1,25 
Walton’s Complete Angler. by Major: many plates, 12m0............ 00. cece cece 5,00 
Do. do. Gai: .\plpted, Givin: Maes 2566 6 eS i cee 3,00 
Minta om, Angling, by. Heokle; Sy... 0th 0. < o.ieie oi s:c:ivec ec sclcsss ence idee dade eiicd 1,50 
ag he PL eS rr er re are rr 6.00 
ee Ss SUR TOIIIE Sos oscd «0 cs yous ve ctiencs cécensbMamceteen es 2.75 
E. Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs ; fine steel plates, large 8vo., cloth................. 3,00 
Loudon’s Entertaining Naturalist, or Description of 500 Animals ; plates, 12mo., cl. 1.75 


Brown’s Popular Natural History ; many col’d plates, 3 vols.,sm. 8vo., cloth....... 3,75 
History of the Horse, by W.C. L. Martin ; wd... . 02. 0k. ccc cece ccctcccs cece 
Farmer’s Library, illustrated ; 2 vols , roy. 8vo., half cf.... 
The Horse—Cattle—Sheep—Br. Husbandry ; 3 vols., being 

the Library of Useful Knowledge, each vol. 8vo., cl 


the Farmer’s Series of 


a books in every branch of Literature, imported to " order, “either by steamer ‘or 
packet, by 
je 1) CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 





THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
J. S. SKINNER, EDITOR. 
HE terms are in advance—$2 each, where five unite in a club and send $10; $5 for 
both, where two unite, or for two years ; and $3 fora single subscriber. Never less 
than 64 pages monthly, elegantly printed, on the best paper. 

a who desire to haye the work complete, may be supplied with the first two 
volumes. 

Address, at his risk and cost, J.S. SKINNER, 79 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

The following letter, as to the character and tendency of the work, is from one of most 
accomplished Farmers in the United States. and is one of the hundreds like it, from ali 
parts of the Union. 

“Lexincton, Mass. 

“ As for my opinion of your new work, “ The Plough, the Loom, andthe Anvil.’ Inthe 
first place, I] have been actually astonished that one head and hand could do somuch, I want 
more time than is allowed me in the day aud night hurry of court business to express my 
views of a work so broad inits range, and so eminently calculated to be of great utility 
to the interests of the whole country. I most sincerely believe it will do more to promote 
the cause of agriculture. to give a healthy tone to the great body politic. and to recon- 
cile conflicting parties, than all the noisy declamations of hot-bed politicians. In short, 
it is just what the country wants. and must convince every owner of land, that if he 
should thrive by the plough, it must be by bringing it in proximity with the loom and 
anvil. 

“T have not seen a single number of the work till I received the seven numbers for- 
warded by you, and regret that I have so long been deprived of the pleasure of perusing 
its interesting pages. 

“ Every New England man, woman and child, owes you a debt of gratitude that should 
at all times secure to you open doors and open hearts, 

“With kindest wishes that you may, for along time to come, be enabled to pursue 
your useful labors, I am, very sincerely, your friend. E. Puinney.”? - 

jy 13-3m)] 











and Setters, together with a great yariety of watch dogs. 
P.S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U. S., the price of 
which is $100. Apply to 
WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
Bae The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half hour. [Mr7 
ANGLING. | 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., | 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON 
AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITH | 
eS. all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and eve- | 
ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only,) cheaper than 
any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 
Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 
Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c., &e. 
All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street, Bir- 
mingham. [Mr 24-ly 





FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 
AVING completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle. of their own 
importation, and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of Mer- , 
chants, Dealers, and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive and 
cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. S. 
Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. 
R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps. and Baldwin’s Wads. 
& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. 
A full supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A con- 
tinued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. {Mr 18-6m 


MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 
AVE opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An | 
thony St., a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb | 

and chaste thing of the kind in the country.) in addition to which they will add, on or 
about the 12th of November, twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furnished | 
for private parties. 
The whole premises, eovering nearly four hundred feet of ground, enables them to offer 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to 

breakfast, dine, or sup. [Nov 3 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
HE Subscriber offers for sale his valuable property, situated on Long Island Sound, in 
the town of Mamaroneck, Westchester County. The farm contains 330 acres of ex- 
cellent land, having a large front on the Sound, and divided into several parcels of from 
20 to 75 acres each, affording very desirable sites for country dwellings, with a splendid 
view of the Sound, and facilities for fishing, boating, bathing, &c., unsurpassed. Theland 
is well wooded, and under good cultivation, lying between the farms of Bishop Delancey 
and i. K. Collins, Esq., 20 miles from New York, and half a mile from the depot of the New 
Hayen Railroad, by which communication is had with the city in one hour, four times a 
day. There is no place, that can be purchased on the Sound, that possesses equal requi- 
sites for a beautiful and convenient residence. The whole ora part will be sold on mo- 
derate terms, if early application is made to 
ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE, Auctioneers, 35 Wall St., or to 
JOHN J. MONELL, Newburg. THOS. J. DELANCY 


E. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 
EGS to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also, every description of Agricultural Seeds for stock, 
such as are generally used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of 
Bulbous Roots. 

Ek. J. T. begs also to state, his facilities are such that enable him to procure any descrip- 
tion of seeds and plants from London, having made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Charl- 
wood, of London. 

N.B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup, &c., &c. [Nov3 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
Ts Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware, at retail. at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
gentlemen, for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Escapement, and 
Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement. and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. ; 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencile—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &c. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 

All watches warranted to keep good time or the money returned. Watches, clocks, 
and jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted, at much less than the usual 


Importers of | 
Importers of R Hemming 








Mr 30} 








prices. G. C. ALLEN, 
Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 
Dee 4] 51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 





DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 
No. 73 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 
E* ERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
in the city—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues, Cloths, by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
sive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 
Points ; Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, etc. In short, everything in the trade always to 
be had. Spanish pins. 
aq Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
im person. e [Oct 6-ly 


T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 
PAINTER. 
. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 
Cuz of Arms, Crests, C &c., engraved on stoneor brass. Ladies’ seals, signet 
rings, pencil cases, a &c., engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
thysts, Topazes, &c., bought in the rough or cut, or cut to any form ; Coats of Arms found 
and painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, and forwarded to any part of the United 
States or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, with upwards of 200,000 names. 





[June 13 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 
oe new and beautiful miniature hotel, expressly adapted for the accommodation of 
families, situated in Murray S within 100 yards of Broadway, on the College 
Grounds ; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 





provements, (hot and cold baths, and water , ke. i Ser: 
for the reception of visitors.£ closets, &c., &¢., in every floor.) is nowready 
May 12, 1849. [May 19 





BOOKS, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, AND NEWSPAPER 
AGENCY, No. 48 ANN STREET. 
EXTER & BROTHER would call the attention of all Booksellers and News Agents 
to the following list of a few of the Weekly Newspapers, which they will furnish with 
dispatch, together with Books, Magazines. and all the cheap publications of the day, at 
the Publisher’s lowest prices, carefully packed and forwarded. As papers, magazines 
and books are continually changing. this list can never be perfect, but we will send a spe- 
cimen copy of all new publications, if required. 
PHILADELPHIA—WEEKLY. 
Courier, 
Post, 
Neal’s Gazette, 
Dollar Newspaper. 


NEW YORK—WEEFEELY. 
Spirit of the Times, 
Weekly Herald, 
Weekly Sun, 

Tribune. 

Literary American, 
Scientific American, 
Golden Rule, 


NEW YORK—WEEKLY. 
Independent, 

The Two Worlds, 
Albany Dutchman, 
Universe, 

Truth Teller. 
Thompson’s Bank 
Taylor’s do. 


BOSTON—WEEKLY. 


Note List, 
Star Spangled Banner, do. 


Uncle Sam, Nation, 

Flag of our Union, Organ, (Temperance.) MAGAZINES—MONTHLY. 
Pilot, Home Journal, Graham’s, 

Yankee Blade, Police Gazette, Godey’s, 

Boston Museum, Literary World, Sartain’s, 

Olive Branch, America’s Own, National, 

American Sentinel. Working Farmer, Blackwood, 

American Union, Wilson & Co.’s Dis atch, Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
Boston Rambler. Freeman’s Journal. &e., &e., &e. 


Yankee Nation, 

Waverley Magazine. 

Dealers will find it greatly to their advantage to have all their orders packed in our 
establisument, as we can supply them in advance of any other house, and answer all orders 
promptly. DEXTER & BROTHER, No. 43 Ann St., N. Y. 

N.B. All letters must be pre-paid. or franked by a Postmaster. Liy 6 


NOW READY, 
FRANK FORESTER’S SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO 
FISH AND FISHING, 
WITH A BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED PLATE OF COLORED FLIES, 
BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ., 
Author of Field Sports, Fish and Fishing, &c. 
One volume, neatly bound. Price 75 Cents. 


LATELY ISSUED, 

Third Edition, with Corrections, 
FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS. 
Also, a New Edition, Improved, of 

FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Brodwaay. 





je 15-2m] 





THE MODERN STANDARD DRAMA. 
ON SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, THE FIRST NUMBER, PRICE TEN CENTS, 


OF 
THE PROMPTER, 
A COMPANION TO PLACES OF AMUSEMENT ; 
AN ENTERTAINING MISCELLANY AND WEEKLY RECORD 
Of Dramatic Literature, the Theatres, Concerts, Operas, and a Permanent Miscellany of 
Biography. Criticism, Anecdote and Adventure, relating to Music and the Stage, 
combined with the News and Pleasantries of the week. 
EDITED BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 
AUTHOR OF “ WITCHCRAFT,” “JACOB LEISLER,”’ ** MONEYPENNY,”’ ETC. 
i i furtherance of the interesting and popular features mentioned in the foregoing an- 
nouncement, * The Prompter’’ will contain, each week, 

1. Carefully prepared, and entirely —* and independent criticisms of the week’s 
performances in the New York Theatre™ 

2. Notices of all the new exhibitions. 

3. Original Essays upon popular topics connected with the Drama and Musie. 

. Biographical Notes and Obituaries. 

. Stories and Anecdotes of Artists, Authors, and the Stage. 

. Careful reviews of Books connected with the Drama 

. News and Pleasantries of the Week. 

m... Acarefully prepared Guide for Strangers to Places of Amusement open in New 
ork. 

The attention of the Managers and Proprietors of Theatres, Panoramas, Concert-Rooms 
Galleries, and all other resorts of entertainment in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Boston, and other places, is particularly directed to this feature, for which announcements 
will be received at the rate of One Suittine per line. to be limited to eight lines each 
Our agents—the general agents of the ‘Standard Drama” in each city—will receive and 
forward to us such announcements. This feature will be found of particular value, as 
“The Prompter’’ will be had at all the principal Hotels, Steamboat Landings, Railroad 
Depots, and other quarters where travellers and visitors to citiesresort. ‘“ The Prompter’’ 
will also be found an agreeable companion in the intervals of performances, arrangements 
being made to furnish it at the doors, and within the chief theatres and places of enter- 
tainment throughout the country. 

We shall receive with pleasure all communications containing information ye yee 
the intentions of different theatres. &c., or matters of dramatic interest, but suc 
statements must be,in all cases. authenticated. Our correspondents will find their 
— respected. Communications to be addressed to the Editor, care of the Pub- 
lishers. 

aay The Agents of “The Standard Drama,” and others disposed to take an interest in 
“The Prompter,”’ are requested to send in their orders for Number One immediately— 
priority being given to such as are first received. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & Co., Publishers, 
151 Nassau St., corner of Spruce, New York. 

The Editor and Publishers wish to have it particularly borne in mind, that “The 
Prompter”’ is not intended as a mere temporary newspaper or chronicle, but that it isa 
permanent Miscellany of Useful Reading, printed uniform with the “Standard ” 
in a suitable form for binding in volumes to be preserved, and differing in plan and matter 
from any other work now before the public. {my 11 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
OR MEDICATED COMPOUND. 

L it is the business of the inventor of this article to sell it, it is no less the interest of 

the public tobuy it. A few words will explain its value. By applying the prepara- 
tion to the hair, it will preserve and invigorate it, soften and thicken its growth, and ren- 
der it glossy and elastic. The pain and inflammation caused by external hurts, whether 
cuts, bruises, burns, bites, or sprains, are quickly relieved by Srormnmeneneieing pro- 
perties ; and in rheumatism, tumors, biles, rashes, and other skin diseases, it pates 
the pain and removes the redness or swelling. These are startling facts ; but the proprie- 
tor has ample proof that they are facts, at the service of all who choose to read the docu- 
ment, Original certificates,from our most eminent surgeons and | nem en- 
dorsing the Tricopherous, are open to the inspection of all who choose to read them. 
The pamphlet which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous, embodies testimony 
that must convince the most incredulous, and offers the most unanswerable scientific rea- 
sons, as well as the highest authority, in support of the claims of this article to public 
consideration. The little work is, in itself, worth the sum ¢ for a bottle of the Tri- 


DAI 








copherous, as it contains a complete history of the hair, embracing many interesting an- 
ecdotes, and going back into remote antiquity. 

Sold in large bottles, price twenty-five cents, at the principal office, 137 Broadway, New 
York For sale by the principal Merchants and Druggists out the United States 
and Canada. Beware of the Counterfeits sold at One Dollar per bottle. [je 15-3m 

LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS 
OPPOSITE THE CITY HALI [Jan 12-ly 


TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 
REMARKABLE OPHTHALMIC CURES. 
§ the facts speak for themselves. and their practical demonstrations are at all times 
4& more satisfactory than all the vain and empty theoretical trash to be found in every 
science and profession, Dr. WHEELER deems no apology necessary to the community 
for presenting the following additional evidence of the successful results of his treatment 
in some painful and dangerous cases of Ophthalmic diseases, recently submitted to his 
professional care and treatment. The individuals whose testimonials are subjoined may 
be personally addressed in reference to the named interesting cases, so that even the 
skeptical may have no occasion to doubt the respectability and integrity of the writers. 
J. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York. 
New York, March 28, 1850. 
To Dr. Wuee cer, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street—My dear Sir: | should deem myself guil- 
ty of an injustice to the suffering portion of the public, and ungrateful to you indeed, 
were I to hesitate. for one moment, to make public the great and inestimable benefits that 
my son has recently derived from your professional care, treatment. and skill as an ocu- 
list. I would state that for upwards of six years, my som was sorely and most dreadfully 
afflicted with a scrofulous affection of his eyes, one of which was deprived of its sight, 
from the acute inflammation of its covering membranes, which hitherto had defied all ap- 
plications, although prescribed by some of our most experienced physicians. His eye- 
lashes were entirely destroyed. 1 then consulted with some of your ¢o-Jaborers in the 
field of ophthalmic surgery, who at once pronounced the impossibility of restoring his sight, 
curing the eye-lids, or restoring the eye-lashes The only hope, from my despair, de- 
penged upon you. Your wide-spread reputation for your uniformly successful mode of 
treating the diseases of the eyes, of course, were well known to me, and Iam at a loss to 
explain to myself why I did not consult you in the first instance. The gratification | ex- 
perienced, and the load taken from my mind. when you assured me that you could relieve 
my child, are beyond my power to express, after the positive assurance from your brother 
oculists that the case was beyond hope. How shall 1 convey to you my deep-felt grati- 
tude, and my sincere thanks for the astonishing cure so effectually produced on my child’s 
eyes. His sight is perfect, his eye-lashes restored to their usual health and beauty. I 
have no delicacy of feeling for keeping so important a cure private. You may make this 
as public as you may think proper; and if any further information in the matter be re- 
quired, I am at any (seasonable) time most willing to state the history of the whole case. 
Very respectfully. Tuomas S. Careriy, 22d Street, near 6th Avenue. 
Gardenville, N. J.. March 25, 1850. 
Dr. Wheeler, Oculist—Sir: Although it may not seem to comport with feminine deli- 
scacy to address to you a letter, intended for newspaper publication, I feel that I shall be 
excused for so doing in this instance, when | state that my only motives are those of 
philanthropy and kindness te my fellow beings. After twelve years’ endurance of inflam- 
mation and pain in my eyes, to such an extent as to render me almost blind ; and after 
vainly seeking for relief, 1 made up my mind to yisit New York for your counsel in my 
painful affliction, and 1 am happy to state that, notwithstanding the irritable nature of 
my complaint, coupled with my advancement in life, I am now once more capable of enjoy- 
ing the greatest of human blessings—good sight! Trusting that this well-merited de- 
claration may be the means of counselling other afflicted persons to consult you for ad- 
vice, feeling, as I do, well assured of your correct treatment and management of the dis- 
eases affecting the delicate organization of the eye. 
Respectfully yours, Hester ACKERAMEN. 
ke DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 28 Barclay Street, devotes his exclusive attention 
to diseases of the Eye, and invites those who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upon 
him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection, and new make, which 
he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With 
the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the faculty will be furnished with 
them upon low terms. 
Office hours from 9 to 8 o’clock. 
A pamphlet, with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuitously at his re- 
sidence. [Ap 13 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 


FTER having been entirely bald for more than twenty years ; curing rheumatic pains 

of the most alarming character, and all manner of nervous affections, together with 

skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and character. Read the followiug wonderful 
cures: Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge Street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barker, of 60 McDougal 
Street, New York City, had their hair entirely restored after having been bald for many 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly 20 years, his is alsoa most astonishing 
growth, he can be seen daily at Tattersals, 464 Broadway. Mr. L. P. Rose, merchant, 
Col. Oliver C. Denslone and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, all of the village 
of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applications. 
Most wonderful cures of neryous diseases ; the Hon. Anson Willis, of 112 Broadway, was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bottle, now 
entirely well. Mr. Isaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of Saint 
Vitus’ Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relief, 
with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr. 








hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 


| Henry C, Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York, cured his niece of 


fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 Third St., New York 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown, Ct., had her 


were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to herhands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole 
face and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at Nc. 476 
Broadway, where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles, at 50 cents each. 
The trade will be furnished as usual. by 8. INGERSOL & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Druggists, No, 230 Pearl St., near John, 

| #@=~ A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Liniments and Embrocations 
made and sold in the last 20 years, Dr Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from 

' its merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profes- 
sion, and of the wealthy circles ; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medi- 
cine to families generally, is a trial of one bottle. . 

Its very pleasant and ee action when applied, and the very large quantity sold 
for a small price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective than any other 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic Gout of 
30 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is especially 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally in spasmodic complaints of every 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 
duced from derangements of the kidnies. catching cold, over straining, imprudence, or 
weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts like magic—strengthening and heal- 
ing the parts affected most thoroughly. 

As a Hair Tonic and Restorative, it has never had itsequal. There are many pretend- 
ed-remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baldness 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the persons were ever sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom,: 0 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick room 
agreeable as soon as the bottle is uncorked ; and when taken internally leaves the breath 
pleasant and agreeab!e. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 
ter a trial ; it clears, softens and beautifies the skin, on old or young, and creates a most 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Soldin large 8 oz. bottles, at 230 
Pearl St., 464 and 476 Broadway, Wetween Grand and Broome Sts., at 50 cents each; $4a 
dozen, cash. [Ap 13 


SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 

| age ne IZED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 

the nearest approach to nature hitherto prod_ced. Introduced into this country, and 

made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W. S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years.) has 
had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art ; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘I have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have mu- 
tilated, inform me that they are superior to all others. 

‘VaLentTine Morr, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which, by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers, 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended wy _ 
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HERNIA OR RUPTURE. ' 

Sz ASTLEY COOPER, whose writings on this subject are orthodox, says, ‘The ob- 

ject in applying a truss is to close the mouth of the hernial sac, and destroy i! communi- 
cation with the abdomen ; and this can never be fulfilled by any truss which is a lied up- 
on the external abdominal ring, and extending from it upon the os pubis.’ This fact being 
discovered by Dr. Hood, and knowing that all the trusses in use, press Only upon the ex- 
ternal ring, and thereby increase the size of the external opening—rendering necessary 
ratchet-wheels, compound levers, self-adjusting springs and bars of iron, to keep the her- 
nia up—has constructed an instrument that meets the several indications, is worn with 
comfort, and radically cures about half the wearers. Ofthis fact there in now in this 
city abundant proof, and as we have permission to refer to a number of cases, (some of 
them of long standing.) where the hernia has not protruded for six months—vwe invite the 
afflicted to examine the instrument and the reference, and satisfy themselves of, the ad- 


vantage to be gained. For sale by 
J. M. SANDERSON, 5 Barclay Street. 
Also, Hood’s Supporter—and a newly contrived bandage for corpulent ree - 
ay 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, 
UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM,) TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 
So RGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute, all the latest improved Bandages, for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of eases of deformity will be tak- 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, which given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara 
tive comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be worn by 
the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 
to the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with- 


out detaining them from school. 
J. KNIGHT, M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


Aug 18) 
GUITARS. 
ARTIN’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a good Guitar, will find it to their ad- 
apr to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The su- 
periority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tone, and (what is the most important.) 
facility 4m execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. 
Orders from any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
price, will be promptly attended vo, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
instrument in every resqect, and warranted as such. 








Sold at manufacturers’ prices, wholesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up only. 
_ JOHN B. COUPA, Professor of the mrad 
No connection with the store below. [Oct 21-tf 





BROADWAY BATHS—SWIMMING SCHOOL. 
600 BROADWAY. 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others, having the care of children, 
= ee aaa earn, enn easy attainment, at the large Croton Water 
mming roadway. 

The wateris continually shenbihds and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 

he giaiionen and mere school is under the superintendance of a gentleman daily, 
from 6 to 9 A. M., and 4to10P. M. 

The ladies’ and misses’ school, under the management of a lady from 10 A. M. to 


3 P.M. 
Bathing elothing, &c., always on hand. 
For terms by thaienth or week applyin the Bath, 
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Things Cheatrical. 


Castle Garden.—The Italian Opera Company are still drawing good 
houses to this place. 
went there to see ‘‘ La Favorita ” 

At the Bowery, the “Siege of Monterey” has been revived, which, 
with other attractions, keeps the treasury in good condition. 

Viblo’s receives its share of patronage, as it well deserves, for the ma- 
nagers spare no pains or expense to render their house comfortable, and 
thé performances attractive. 

«The New York Fireman” is still filling the Wational. 

Pierce’s Minstrels are still at the Olympic, as our readers are doubtless 
well aware ; they are as attractive as ever. 

** The Drunkard” still draws at the American Museum. 


THEATRICAL ITEMS, 
Eight or ten performers, for the Broadway Theatre, arrived in the Ca- | 
mada. Mr. Marshall is evidently determined to deserve success, and will 
have, it is said, one of the best stock companies ever organized in this city. 
The theatre is undergoing a thorough renovation and re-decoration, pre- 
paratory to the opening for the fall and winter season, which is to com- 
mence towards the end of the present month. 
England has supplied us with plenty of actors hitherto, but we are be- 





ginning to turn the tide, for they have selected Mr. J. Wallack, Jr., a and some capital players. The elder of these is ‘‘ The St. George’s,” com- | 
e | posed mostly of English gentlemen, who have brought over their love for, | 


native of this city, to supply Macready’s place in London; and now w 
hear that the Queen, having expressed a wish to see the play of ‘‘ Henry 
the Fourth,” and the managers finding no actor in England sufficiently 
great in Falstaff, have proposed that Mr. Gilbert, who made so great a 
sensation in that character last season at the Bowery, should visit Eng- 
land, to perform Sir John before the Queen. A high and just compliment 
to a talented artist. 

Mr. Barry, the highly esteemed manager of the National Theatre, in 
Boston, was in town this week, making arrangements to re-open that es- 
tablishment with a powerful company. 

There is a rumor that Max Maretzek will introduce Ballet, on a grand 
scale, among other attractions next season. 


Tom Placide and his company are delighting the citizens of Louisville, | to concede the point of superiority, though on every occasion, of late, | 


and making them laugh despite the Cholera. Mrs. Howard and George 
Holland are especial favorites. 

Mr. Porter has taken the National Theatre, in Philadelphia, and opens 
it for a summer season on the 12th inst. 

Welsh’s Circus.—This company were performing at Batavia, N.Y., 
lately, and were doing a good business. ' 

Howard Atheneum, Boston.—This beautiful though much neglected 
establishment, having passed into the hands of Messrs. Baker & ENG- 
LisH, gentlemen well known for their talent, experience, and industry, 
will do much towards awakening in the public mind a taste for dramatic 
amusements. There is no want of liberality in the people towards the 
drama, when they find it is to be supported by actors capable of rightly 
maintaining its claims—to them alone the responsible duty belongs of in- 
spiring the public with a proper regard to the interests of the stage. 
This feeling, we are glad to hear, has already been foreshadowed towards 
the new proprietors of the Howard, in whom the play-going community 
have the greatest confidence. Immediately on obtaining the lease they 
set about in forming plans to render the house more comfortable and beau- 
tiful, in re-painting and decorating the scenes—adding new furniture and 
dresses, and obtaining a company the best that could be procured in the 
country. Such names as Brougham, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, Jordan, Ray- 
mond, Arnold, with Charlotte Cushman, Miss Davenport, Collins, and oth- 
ers, with G. V. Brooke, who was one of the earliest stars engaged in Lon- 
don by Messrs. Baker & English, give convincing proof that the Howard 
will hereafter be deserving of a liberal support. We are informed that 
the opening will be on the 19th August, with an original prize comedy by 
John Brougham, Esq., and that the Boston boys are wide awake for 
‘* glorious John,” that ‘‘ prince of good fellows,” and have already deter- 
mined to give him a reception “ as is a reception.” 


e 
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Cricketers’ Chronicle. 
ST. GEORGE v. NEW YORK CLUB, 
The return game of this interesting match was commenced on Satur- 
day, July 27, and, at the close of the day, the game not being termina- 
ted, the parties agreed to postpone the play till Wednesday last, at which 


time they mustered to put the finishing touch. At the close on Saturday, 
St. George’s party had got through both innings, and the New Yorkers 
their first, and having only 29 to score to win, felt very easy in their 
boots. But a “ game of cricket is never lost till itis won” ; and the New 


Yorkers were led last Wednesday to think very seriously of this old | 


adage. The St. George’s had determined, if possible, to pull through, and 
manfully did they try. Some wide balls were given, but few runs could 
be made. Groom never bowled in better style or more determined ; not 
an error was committed in the field, and Waller’s catch at the point was 
applauded by all parties. But, in spite of all their exertions, when the 
score showed 29, New York had four wickets to go down, having lost, as 
the score will show, six wickets for the small score of twenty-nine. 
From this it will be seen that the New York Club, after a struggle of 


seven years, have come off, for the first time, victorious in both games. | 
For 


It is needless to say that they felt highly gratified at the result. 


further particulars, see score :— 
ST. GEORGE’S CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND 
Ticknor, b. Nash...eeee-eerees b, Cayp....... 
Wright, b. Cuyp....-eeeeeeees sButtom....ccccccece 
Tinson, b. Cuyp EM i. v's Sv copes 
Walker, c. Nash, b. Cuyp..---. 1 . Cuyp....... 
E. Waller, c. Abbott, b. Nash.. . Cuyp...... . 
Groom, |. b. w., b. Nash....... . 0. P. B., b. C 
Vyse,c. 0. P. B., b. Cuyp..... Sutton 
Vinton, not out .....cccccccecs ~ Cuyp. .cosscccccece 
Kay, b. Cuyp.....csseeeeeeees b. Sutton .. 
Tempest, runout... not out .. 
Winterbottom, b. Sutton....... b. Sutton ..... 
By@S.eeecsecccccccccesees ° 
Leg byeS «ss... ceeeeeseee 
Wides (Nash)....... ws 
No balls (Sutton) ......... 
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(Nash)...+++ 
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eeeeee conc eeeeeeoeersree SHeeeseoteeeos 56 
Sutton]. Overs, Cuyp 13, Nash 9, Sutton 4. 
NEW YORK CLUB. 
SECOND 
1 not out...... 
- ce. Wright, b. Vyse...-+++++e++- 


RR Cee 
Overs, Cuyp 21, Nash 20, 
FIRST INNINGS. INNINGS. 
Bennet, b. GrooM...+-+++ee+es 
Sutton, l. b. w., b. Wright..... 
O. P. B., b. Wright...-+++-++--- 
Sharpe, run OUt..seeeeereeeeee 
Tea: ce. Wright, b. Groom.... 1 
Orex, c. and b. Groom...-++++- 
Cuyp, b. Groom....+++eeeeeees 
Ranney, b. Vyse...+++reeesess 
Nash, b. Vyse..-++eecseeseeres 
Godwin, c. Waller, b. Groom... 
Abbott, not out....seeseseeses 
BGS... cccccccwcccsceccegs 
Leg byes... .cseoeecseces 
Wides, (Groom 5, Wright 7, 
Waller 7, Vyse 1)....++- 
Be Wins 04444 dente 0% 29% 0 


evceesereseeeoeeees 


b. Groom..... 
c. E. Waller, b. Vyse...++++++: 
SON. + anew 
RED DG 16. cv crqdtwcn ae nev os ose 
b. Groom...... 
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(Groom 3, Wright 5, Vise2).... 1 


ee nctenesede chosdsaes 
Overs, Groom 19, Wrignt 12, Wal- 
ler 4, Vyse 2. 
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Overs, Groom 9, Wright 8, Vyse 
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On Tuesday not less than three thousand persons 
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THF GAME OF CRICKET. 
We copy the following article from the columns of the ‘ Express” of 


last Tuesday. We recognise in it the pen of our old correspondent 
** GEMOTICE” :— 


This noble game, was, a few years ago, almost exclusively confined to 

| England, and to the practice of Englishmen. In the old country, and in 
the British provinces, in Asia, and in America, it has been cultivated as- 

| Siduously of late years, and, within a very few, it has obtained a strong 
foothold in this country. Englishmen of almost all grades and ranks in 
"society play it, at home; it is a favorite game with the army, and at the 
Universities and principal schools, each of which has its club; and cer- 
| tain counties are famous for their Cricketers, who have their several 
| grounds, and challenge and are challenged to matches of “the manly 
game,” as it has come to be proverbially called ; and the reports of these 

| games are watched with a great deal of interest, by thousands of readers 
| of the English press. Sometimes there is a match made by the Universi- 
ty players and those of the town of Cambridge ; sometimes the “ Gentle- | 
men” play ‘‘ The Players,” sometimes ‘‘ The Nerth” combat “‘ The South,” | 


| and ** The Bachelors” ‘‘ The Benedicks,” or either of these clubs « All 


England.” 

In this country, as we have said, the game of cricket has, within a few 
years, made rapid progress, and there are several clubs of considerable 
| merit at different places, principally at the North. Boston, Philadelphia, 
| Newark, Brooklyn, Syracuse, each has its club, while here, in New York, 
| there are three. One of these is a private concern, we believe, and has 
| not been seen to play in public. 
| have their regular play days, two a week, have fine grounds, full numbers, 


and their knowledge of the game from the land of their birth. But this 
club contains, moreover, several ‘‘ natives,” who are among the most ar- 

, dent devotees of the sport. The St. George’s Club play at their beauti- 
fully situated ground, at the Red House, Harlem, nearly opposite As- 
toria. 

** The New York Club” is of more recent date, but not a whit less en- 
thusiastic in its pursuit of the game, than its friendly rival, ‘‘ The Dragon 
Slayers.” Its ground is delightfully located at Hoboken, in the rear of 
‘** The Elysian Fields,” and it numbers among its players some skilful bat- 

| ters and bowlers, as well as several first-rate fielders. Perhaps its best 
| bowler is not transcended in skill owthis continent. But the St. George’s 
| men can boast of one, at least, as good, or nearly so. 

Various has been the fortune attending these two clubs in their efforts 
to excel each other in the ‘‘ manly game.” Neither side has been willing 

coming up to the scratch. This season the New-Yorkers challeged the 
| St. George’s, and the challenge was accepted. The first game was played 
; on the ground of the challenged party, and resulted, after two day’s play, 
in the victory of the challengers. The return game was began on the 
| ground of the challengers, at Hoboken, on Saturday, and, after a good 
' day’s play, the score stood thus :— 
ST. GEORGE’S. 

Lot immings,....cccccccccecncess OF | 
2d do coe OB 


NEW YORKERS. 
Ist innings ....cccccccccccsces OD 
(mecessary to tie).........0.... 28 


i a a PTA ORM Sc Sidei ie sere diveav bao 


It being sundown, the New-Yorkers could not go in a second time, and 
the game is to be played outon Wednesday afternoon. As the New-York- 
ers have only 29 to get, in order to beat, and as their whole side has to go 
in, the result of the game cannot be considered doubtful. 

The play, throughout, has been highly creditable to both parties. The 
umpires are Messrs. Wm. Russell and Samuel Nichols, both good men and 
true, and worthy cricketers. 


Hamilton House, Fort Hamilton.—There is no retreat from the ra- 
ging of the dog-star, that we know of, within what Dickens calls ‘easy 
distance from the city,” at all comparable with our good friend CLapp’s 
delightfully situated hotel, near Fort Hamilton. Others seem to be of 
our mind in this, for every summer, as soon as the solsticial point is 
passed, they pour down in flocks to engage rooms for the season, and in an 
instant, as it were, the establishment is full, to the great disappointment 
of those who are not earliest in their applications. There is reason good 
why this should be so: for in addition to the situation, what is one of the 
most engaging and commanding in the country, affording facilities for 
fishing, marine excursions, sporting, bathing, and a constant and free 
flow of pure air, contiguous, too, to the city, and within reach of all the 
city advantages, as speediness of obtaining news, facility of communica~ 
tion with business, and the like, there are the pleasures derivable from 
quiet repose, seclusion from the crowd, social intercommunication with 
pleasant people, and a recreation of the physical system, highly necessa- 
ry for the health and well-being of those who, for the greater portion of 
the year, are, perforce, ‘* in pop’lous cities pent.” 

The cuisine and cellar, the order and attendance, at this first class 
hotel, are such as to give perfect satisfaction to every visitor and every 
resident, at Hamilton House. Facilities for riding, driving, boating, 
and bathing, are full, and freely and promptly aftorded, and, in fact, we 
know of nothing wanting to make this delightful place all its enterpri- 
sing and indefatigable proprietor seems to make it his only ambition to 
render it. 








Dr. GesneR’s WVew Gas.—We have already noticed Dr. Gesner’s dis- 
covery of a new illuminating gas, and witnessed its softness and beauty, 
| as well as the cheap and simple process by which it is manufactured. The 
| City of Washington has been lighted with it, and at that place the ex- 
| periment has been tried upon a large scale, and in the presence of men of 
| profound science. The result has been tpt the Washington Gas Company 
| have purchased the patent right for that city, and arrangements are in 
_ progress for the general employment of this new light. The gas is ob- 
| tained altogether from bitumen, or asphaltum, which has already begun 
to supply an article of commerce. L. E. G. 


| Lord Timothy Dexter’s Idea of Ingratitude.—*‘ That fellow,” said he, 
speaking of a neighbor he had often befriended without being thanked, 
'**is like a hog under a tree eating acorns, which never thinks of looking 





” | up to see where they come from.” 


| « Capital punishment,” as the boy said when the schoolmaster seated 


him with the girls. 
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SWEEPSTAKES, COLUMBIA, S. C. 

W* the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Congaree Course, near Co- 
lumbia, 8. C.. agreeable to the rules of the said Course, on Thursday. the first day 

of the regular meeting, for three year olds, two mile heats. Subscription $200. $50 for- 

feit ; the Club to add $200 if three or more start. To name and close on the first day of 

August—now four subscribers. Nominations to be sent to N. B. YOUNG, Colum- 

bia, 8. C 


8.0. 
June 10th, 1850. {au 3 





OLD STOCK ALE, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, IN HOGSHEADS, 
FOR SALE BY 


READ & BROTHERS, 230 WASHINGTON STREET. 
au 3-3t] 


VALUABLE AND USEFUL WORKS FOR FARMERS, 

| SPORTSMEN, AND OTHERS, 

| JUST IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY CHARLES §. FRANCIS & CO. 
Farmer’s Library ; Animal Economy, the proper treatment of the Ox, Horse. 

Sheep. Pigs, Poultry, &c., &c., fully illustrated ; 2 large 8vo, vols. half calf. 

(Single numbers of this may be had to complete sets) ° 

| The Horse, by W.-Youatt, with Supplement by W. C. Spooner, advancing the work 
to the present state of Veterinary Science ; illustrated. 8vo., cloth 

tle—their Breeds, Mana 

Sheep. Do. 





2.00 
gement, and Diseases, by W. Youatt ; illustrated, 8vo.,cl 2,09 
Do D Do. 2.00 


0. 

, or Farming Practice ; 3 vols., 8vo., cloth 

| Modern Agricultural Improvements, a Supplement to British Husbandry, 8vo., cloth 

Donaldson on Manures. Grasses, &c.; 8vo., cloth 

How to buy a Horse ; illustrated, 12mo., cloth.................... 

Practical Horsemanship, by H. Hieover ; plates. 12mo., half-beund 

The Stud for Practical Purposes, by H. Hieover ; plates, 12mo., half-bound 

The Pocket and the Stud, by H. Hieover ; plates, 12mo., half-bound............... 

How to Keep a Horse economically’; sewed 

Mr. Huxtable and his Pigs, by Porcius ; sewed 

The Chase, the Turf, and the Road, by Nimrod; plates, 12mo., cloth 

Wild Sports in the West ; 12mo., cloth 

Lillywhite’s Guide to Cricketers for 1850 ; sewed 

The Book of the Salmon, by Ephemera;; numerous colored plates of Flies, &c., 

12mo., cloth 

The Fly-fisher’s Entomology, by A. Ronalds; many colored plates, 8vo , cloth.... 

Spring Tide, or the Angler and his Friends ; plates, 12mo., cloth 63 
Also, many other valuable works on Angling, Shooting, &c.,&.. always for sale by 

CHARLES 8S. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 
N.B. All orders for English Books promptly executed. {au 3 


4,00 





The other two are in constant practice, | 


i 


A « 3, 
RACES—MEMPHIS COURSE. 
HE FALL MEETING over the Memphis Course will come off on Monday, the 28th 
of October. Every preparation has been made for the comfort and convenience of 
the patrons of the turf. and nothing shali be wanting on my part to make a sojourn 
with us, on that occasion, pleasant and agreeable. 

The central position of the Course warrants me in concluding that the following stakes 
will prove attractive. All entries must be addressed to the Proprietor ; and in all cases 
where the parties are not personally known, a reference will be required. Liberal Purses 
will be hung up each day of the regular racing, of which due notice will be given in large 
bills ROBERT T. O’HANLON, Proprietor. 

4 STAKES NOW OPEN. 

No. 1. CROCKET STAKE—To be run the first day of the Fall Meeting, over the 
Memphis Course, with colts and fillies then three years old, Mile heats. One Hundred 
Dollars subscription, half forfeit. To name and close on the 20th August. Three or 
more to make a race. 

No. 2. COUNTY STAKE—To be run the second day of the meeting, free for all ages 
owned or raised in Shelby or the adjoining counties. Twenty-five Dollars subscription, 
half forfeit. Name and close as above. 

No. 3. JACKSON STAKE—To be run on Friday, the fifth day of the meeting, Two 


_ heats. Two Hundred Dollars subscription, half forfeit. To name and close as 
above. 


Memphis, Tenn., July 11, 1850.—[au 3] 





TO BE SOLD, 
WO very superior Double Barrelled Guns, made expressly to order, by two of the 
most eminent makers in England. 

One is the usual sized Fowling Piece, charge 1} oz. shot, and the other 2 Double Gun 
of great power, carrying 2} oz. charge of shot, without the slightest recoil, and has safety 
guard to lock. 

The two guns are the property of a gentleman going abroad. and was fitted in one case, 
with apparatus complete, but would be separated to suit purchasers. 

Can be seen at No. 6 Platt St., up stairs. 


[au 3-2t 








Amusements, Sec. 


PIERCE’S MINSTRELS. 
ADWAY. BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS, 
J WILL PERFORM EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 
4 &~ continued success that has favored this inimitable Band of Ethiopian Performers, 
| has stamped them as being the ne plus ultra of all Ethiopian Bands, comprising a 
_ company of 
i THIRTEEN PERFORMERS. 
under the direction of J. B. FELLOWS, who will have the honor of giving their inimita- 
ble entertainments every night until further notice. 
| Admission 25 cents. Doors open at 7, Concert at 8 o’clock. 


| Afternoon performances on WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, Doors o 
Concert at 3 o’clock. 


OLYMPIC, No. 444 BRO 


pen at 2, 
(iy 27 





1 
MOBILE (ALA.) THEATRE FOR RENT. 
HIS elegant and popular establishment is offered for Rent for the coming season, 
with all its scenery, machinery, and properties. 

The past season proved, that under a spirited and popular manager, this theatre is 
sure to prove profitable—and to such a person the proprietors are willing to rent it at a 
| Very moderate sum, their aim being to secure entertainment worthy their fellow-oiti- 

zens and visitors. 
| Mobile has been renowned for many years as one of the most liberal and theatrical 
cities in the Union. 

For particulars appl y—post-paid—to 

jy 13-2m] 


| 


CHARLES J. B. FISHER, Agent 





THE TROY MUSEUM TO LEASE. 
ROPOSALS will be received to lease this popular and successful establishment for 
three or more years. Its arrangements are very complete and convenient ; the sce- 
nery, wardrobe, and properties are ample; and the business good, both in character and 
amount. It will be rented only to parties who are able and willing to sustain its reputa- 
tion and give satisfactory eecurity for the rent. 

Arrangements can now be made for Panoramas, Concerts, or any other desirable and 
popular exhibitions (except dramatic) in the saloon, during the usual summer vacation. 
If not leased as above, the next Dramatic season will commence on the 2d of September, 
for engagements for which, applications will also be now received. Address, pre-paid, 

June 22] G. A. HOUGH, Manager. 


ROYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO. 


R. BESNARD having leased this recently erected, ueat.and eommodious theatre, 

announces hisintention of letting it for periods to suit Artists visiting Toronto, 
(now the seat of Government in Canada). Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, 
No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. (Jan 5-6m 








PISTOL SHOOTING. 

OHN TRAVIS begs leave, respectfully, to inform his friends and. the public, that, en 
couraged by the very liberal patronage bestowed upon his Gallery in Barclay Street, 
he has been induced to open two similar establishments, the one under the St. Charles 
Hotel, corner of Broadway and Leonard St., the other at the Branch Hotel, No. 36 Bowery. 
Each Gallery is fitted up with an attention to neatness and elegance, unsurpassed by any- 
thing of the kind in the country. The proprietor ventures to add, that, if urbanity of 
manners, and strict attention to the wants of visitors, both on his own part and that of 

the assistants engaged, can influence the business, the enterprize must succeed. [je 8 





“DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS.” 
WHILE WE LIVE, LET US LIVE 
No. 37, 
BOWERY READING ROOM. 
ALL THE FOREIGN PAPERS. 
PIC NIC SALOON. 
ALL THE NICK NACKS OF THE SEASON, 

GREEN TURTLE SOUP THREE TIMES A WEEK, 
Callapee and Calapash, West India fashion. Famities served. 
| ‘*WVivat Res” Publica.” {ie 1] A. J. ALLEN, Manager. 





OUR AGENTS. 


We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 
thorized to reeeive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “Turf Regis 
ter.”’ 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS. of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 
Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra- 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. P. H. Stem, John Collins, 
James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. S. Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark, John W. 
Allen, and P. Locke. 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith. J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor, J. W 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the * Spirit,” to canvass 
for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 
paper. 

Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfolk street, 
Strand, London. 

BaF Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

Bap Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employed as 
Collector for this paper. 











TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WiLL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ NapoLeon or tHe Turr.”’ 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide.”’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 














THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
not exceeding ten lines—one insertion 
‘ do. Three months 
Six Bonths......... de sats 


For an sdvertisemen’ 
0 


Do. 
Do do. do. 
do. do. 
d at proportionate prices. 


9,00 
Do. 
Longer ones inserte 


Extra copies of the Enaravines to be had at One Dollar each 

Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Bleod Stock, to be addressed to 
Wm. T. Porter. 

Letters relating te the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions, &c., to 
the paper, te bé addressed to the Publisher, Jonn Ricnarps, 

B@ All letters to be post paid. 


























